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THE 

CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE 

OF 

THE MIND. 


If we are asked wliat constitutes the greatest dif- 
ference between one man and another, considered 
either as intellectual or as moral beings, we cannot 
hesitate to answer, — the culture and the discipline 
of the mind. Under the influence of those external 
things, by which we are so habitually occupied, 
our consideration is too little directed to the won- 
drous essence of which we are conscious within. 
But when we turn our serious attention to the 
economy of the mind, we perceive that it is capable 
of a variety of processes, of the most remarkable 
and most important nature. AVe find also, that we 
can exert a voluntary power over these processes, 
by which we control, direct, and regulate them at 
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om- will— ami that, when we do not cxcit this 
power, the mind is left to the inllnencc of external 
impressions, or casual trains of association, often 
nnprofitahle, and often frivolous. AVc thus dis- 
cover that the mind is the subject of ciiltiire and 
of discipline, which, when duly exercised, must 
produce the most important results on our condi- 
tion as rational and moral beings; and that the 
exercise of them involves a respomsihility of the 
most .solemn kind, which no man can possibly put 

away IVoni liiiu. 

Youth is the season peculiarly adapted for this 
great undertaking, while the attention is not yet 
engrossed tfy the distractions of active life, and 
while those injurious habits have not yet been 
formed, which arc so often fatal to the health of 
the niiiid. Allow me, then, to direct your earnest 
.attention to this high concern,— the highest and 
the most important that can eng.age your anxious 
care. NVhilc life is oiieiiiiig before you, with all its 
fair prospects, and all its promises of happiness, 
le.arn to feel the supreme interest ot the discii>tine 
of the mind study the reniarkahle power which 
you can exercise over its habits of attention and 
its trains of thought and cultivate a sense of the 
deep importance of exercising this power according 
to the principles of wisdom and of virtue. 
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You are at present eagerly engaged in pro- 
secuting useful and important acquirements in 
various branches of knowledge, — but all that is 
furnished by early study gives only the elements 
for forming the mind, and for gradually training 
it to that intellectual vigour and moral discipline, 
by which it may be prepared for farther and 
gi'eater pursuits. While, therefore, you prosecute 
with ardour the various departments of science, 
you will remember that a higher and more ex- 
tended object is still before you. You will feel 
the necessity of rising above the details of indivi- 
dual sciences^ to those results to which all science 
ought to combine in leading us, — the culture of 
the understanding itself, — and the prac&it?Iil appli- 
cation of those rules, by which the min^may be 
directed towards the discovery of truth,^aud by 
which the truth, so discovered, may be ap^ied. to 
the actual duties and responsibilities of You 
will learn to estimate the value of that gi'eatest 
of ail acquirements, a well-regulated mind, aud to 
study with anxious care what those qualities' are 
which constitute such a mind, and what are^he.-' 
particular pursuits and the mode of conductings 
them, which are best adapted for this high attain- 
ment. - You will learn to estimate the benefits 
which arise from such a regulation of the mind,- 
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to see how, in eveiy inquiry, it tends to conduct 
us to truth, — how it leads the mind to apply itsell 
to various pursuits with a degree of attention 
adapted to their real value, and to follow out the 
inductions of each to its last and highest object, — 
the culture of the moral being. 

Amid the most zealous prosecution of know- 
ledge, learn to press forward to those great and 
ultimate truths, hy which science ought to lead us 
to the Omnipotent and Eternal Cause. Philosophy 
fails of its noblest object, if it does not lead us to 
God ; — and whatever may be its pretensions, that 
is unworthy of the name of science, which pro- 
fesses to trace the sequences of nature, and yet 
fails to discover, as if marked by a sunbeam, the 
mighty hand which arranged them all ; — which 
fails to bow in humble adoration before the power 
and wisdom, the harmony and beauty, which per- 
vade all the works of Him who is eternal. 

Judging upon these principles, we are taught 
to feel that life has a value beyond the mere 
acquirement of knowledge, and the mere prosecu- 
tion of our own happiness. This value is found in 
those nobler pursuits which qualify us for promot- 
ing the good of others, and in those acquirements 

bv which we learn to become masters of ourselves. 
» 

It is to cultivate the intellectual part for the 
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attaimneut of trutli, — and to train tlie moral being 
for the solemn purposes of life, when life is viewed 
in its relation to a life which is to come. These 
exalted pursuits are not more conducive to the 
great objects which are presented to us as moral 
and responsible beings, than they are calculated to 
promote our own happiness and peace. Consti- 
tuted as we are, indeed, and placed in certain 
relations to objects of sense, and to other sentient 
beings, we are, in some degree, under the influence 
of external things. But the powers which wield 
the destiny of our happiness are chiefly within. 
It is there that' we trace the elements of those 
noble faculties, which, if duly cultivated, secure at 
once our xisefulness and our happiness ; — and it is 
there that we find the germs of tliose vulture 
passions, whose dominion is worse than eastern 
bondage, and under whose relentless tyranny, a 
man who is master of the world may be himself a 
slave. In the conquest of these consists the highest 
dignity of our nature, — and in the control and sub- 
jugation of them is our only solid peace. 

Among the phenomena presented by human 
character, none will strike you as more remarkable 
than the various objects which men propose to 
themselves in life. In all, a certain vision of 
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Lappiuess seems to float over the scene ; but how 
various are the courses by which the phantom is 
pursued, — and how many enter upon the pursuit 
without proposing to themselves any definite couise 
at all. They never seem distinctly to put to them- 
selves the question, in what the imagined enjoy- 
ment consists, and what are the elements by which 
it is constituted. One expects to find it in wealth, 

another in power, — a third in mnk, — a fourth in 

fame, while not a few are found to seek it in a 
mere round of excitement, perishing with the hour 
which gave it birth. "Thus a large proportion of 
mankind pass through life, pursuing an imagined 
good which too often eludes their grasp— or which, 
even after it has been attained, is found incapable 
of giving satisfaction. They live upon the opinions 
of other men, and arc thus left at the mercy of a 
thousand external circumstances, by which the 
good they had so long pursued is blasted in the 
enjoyment. They enter upon life without forming 
any definite conception of what the great business 
of life ought to be and, when they perceive that 
it is drawing to a close, they look back with aston- 
ishment to find that it has passed over them like a 
dream, — that they cannot say for what purpose 
they have lived, — or perhaps are compelled to 
acknowledge that they have lived in vain. 
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But life presents another aspect, when we view 
it as a scene of moral discipline ; — when we look 
not at its pains and its xdeasures, but its high 
duties and its solemn responsibilities, — and at the 
discipline of tlie heart, from which springs a true 
and solid happiness which external circumstances 
cannot des|ro3i All, then, is defined and clear. 
TJhe object i&^finite, and the way to it is marked 
by a light from heaven. Each step that is 
Wned is f^ to be a real and solid acquirement ; 
Aahd eaclq'piparts a sense of moral health, which 
'v strengthens every principle within for farther pro- 
\ gress. ^ know that I carry your best feelings 
^^^ong^>vitll me, when I thus call your attention to 
^ ^ ^ha^tourse of life, which alone is adapted to its 
‘^n-eapand solemn importance, — which alone is 
^'^thy of those powers of our intellectual and 
^ _^oral nature, with which Ave have been endowed 
'■* ^by Him Avho formed us. In the culture of these 
^ is involved not only a duty and a responsibility, 
but a source of the purest and the most refined 
enjoyment, Eor there is a power which is calcu- 


lated to carry a man through life, without being 
the sport and the victim of every change that flits 
across the scene ; — this power resides in a sound 
moral discipline, and a well-regulated mind. 

The foundation of all mental discipline, in the 
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words of an eminent writer,* consists in the 
“ power of mastering the mind.” It is in having 
the intellectual processes under due regulation and 
control,— and being thus able to direct them upon 
sound and steady principles to the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, and the discovery of truth. Here 
we are, in the first place, reminded of that remark- 
able power which we possess over the succession 
of our thoughts, AVc can direct the thoughts to 
any subject we please, and can keep them directed 
to it with steady and continuous attention. In the 
due culture of this power consists a point in mental 
discipline of primary and essential importance. 
]>y the neglect of such culture, the mind is allowed 
to run to waste amid the trifles of the passing hour, 
or is left the sport of waking dreams and vain 
delusions, entirely unworthy of its high destin)\ 
I’here is not a greater source of difference between 
one man and another than in the manner in which 
they exercise this power over the succession of the 
thoughts, and in the subjects to which these are 
habitually directed. It is a mental exercise which 
lies at the foundation of the whole inoml condition, 
lie who, in early life, seriously enters upon it 
under a sense of its supreme importance ; — who 
trains himself to habits of close and connected 


* JI. Dogcmiulo. 
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tliinking, — and exerts a strict control over the sub- 
jects to which his thoughts are habitually directed, 
— leading them to such as are really worthy of his 
regard, and banishing all such as are of a fri\'olous, 
impure, or degrading character, — this is he who is 
pursuing tlie highest of all earthly acquirements, 
the culture of the understanding, and the discipline 
of the heart. This due regulation and stern con- 
trol of the processes of the mind is, indeed, the 
foundation of all that is high and excellent in the 
formation of character. He who does not earnestly 
exercise it, — but who allows his mind to wander 
as it may be led by its own incidental images or 
casual associations, or by the influence of external 
things to which he is continually exposed, endan- 
gers his highest interests both as an intellectual 
and a moral being. “ Keep thy heait with all 
diligence,” says the sacred writer, “ for out of it are 
the issues of life.” 

Now, it cannot be too anxiously borne in mind, 
that this great attainment is, in a remarkable 
degree, under the influence of habit. Each step 
that we take in the prosecution of it will facilitate 
our farther progress, — and, every day that passes 
over us, without making it the object of earnest 
attention, the acquirement becomes the more diffi- 
cult and the more uncertain; — and a period at 
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length an-ives, wlien no power exists in the mind, 
capable of correcting the disorder which habit has 
fixed in the mental economy. Tlie frivolous mind 
may then continue frivolous to tlie last, amusing 
itself with trifles, or creating for itself fictions of 
the fancy, no better than dreams, and as unpro- 
fitable: the distorted mind may continue to the 
last eagerly pursuing some favourite dogma, while 
it is de°parting farther and farther from truth : and 
the vitiated and corrupted mind may continue to 
the last the slave of its impure and degrading 
passions. Such is the power and such the result 
of mental habits;— and let us ever bear in mind 
how such habits arc formed. They arise out of 
individual acts of the mind ; and we have not the 
means of determining what number of such acts 
are necessary for forming the habits,— and at what 
period these may acquire a mastery which shall 
peril the highest interests of the mind. AN e can- 
not determine how many iiistaiices of frivolity may 
constitute the permanently frivolous mind ; how 
many trains of impurity may constitute the pei- 
manently cbrriipted mind ; or what degree of inat- 
tention to the diligent culture of the powei-s within 
may be fatal to the best interests of the man, both 
as an intellectual and a moral being. Hence, the 
supreme impoitaiice of cultivating, in early life. 
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the mastery of the mind, — and of "watching with 
earnest attention the trains of thonglit which we 
encourage there, as we cannot determine at what 
period a habit may be formed, the influence of 
which shall be permanent and irremediable. 

When we take this extended view of that 
wliich constitutes sound intellectual culture, we 
perceive that it does not consist in the mere 
acquirement of knowledge, however extensive that 
knowledge may be ; for this may be an exercise of 
memory alone. We feel that there is a culture of 
the higher powers of the mind, of greater difficulty, 
and greater importance far, without which know- 
ledge is "vain. This is a due regulation of the 
various mental faculties themselves, so that each 
may perform its proper office upon the knowledge 
we have acquired ; that the various powers within 
may observe a healthy relation towards each other ; 
and that from the whole may result a due influence 
upon our motives and principles of action, as moral 
and responsible beings. Without attention to these ’ 
considerations, a man may accumulate a mass of 
knowledge which yields him no real advantage ; 
— he may have gone the round of the sciences, 
commonly so called, while he has made no pro- 
gress in that higher department, the knowledge of 
himself. 
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The gi’eat principle of self-government, tliere- 
fore, consists in calling ourselves to account, both 
for what we know, and for what we do, and for 
tlic discipline which we exercise over the processes 
of our minds. It consists in questioning ourselves 
rigidly, what progress we are making in important 
acquirements, — what are the subjects which chiefl}^ 
occupy our attention, — whether these are such as 
arc really of adequate value, or whether, amid un- 
due devotedness to some favourite pursuit, others 
of higher importance are overlooked and forgotten ; 
or whether, under a habit of listless vacuity, and 
inactivity of mind, we may be allowing the best of 
our days to creep on, without eager attention to 
any solid acquirement at all. It consists in ques- 
tioning ourselves, in the same manner, what 
opinions we have formed, and upon what grounds 
we have formed them ; whether they have been 
received from others without examining for our- 
selves, or after a slight and partial examination, 
directed, it may be. by some previously formed 
prejudice,— or whether they have been deduced 
from a full and fair examination of all the facts 
which ought to be taken into the inquiry. It 
consists, finally, in scrutinising our mental habits, 
our moral feelings, and our principles of action ; — 
what are the subjects to which our thoughts are 
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most habitually dii’ected ; uhat the motives '\vhich 
chiefly influence our conduct what the great 

objects which we propose to ourselves in life ; 

what place among these have the principles of 
selfish indulgence, personal distinction, or mere 
human applause ; — and what place have those 
exalted principles which spring from a higher 
source, and rise to that elevation from which they 
spring, a spirit of devotedness to Him who made 
us,— and views and feelings which point to an 
existence beyond the grave. 

In regard to the discipline of the mind, as well 
as the external conduct, the rule proposed by 
Bishop Butler is of high efficacy and universal 
application. It consists in simply asking ourselves, 
before proceeding to any act, or any course of 
action, — “ Is this I am going to do right, or is it 
wrong,— is it good, or is it evil ?” This rule is so 
simple, and so obvious, that most peoide, probably, 
think they act upon it but this they will find 
has been done in a very loose and inefficient 
manner, when they come, in every instance, dis- 
tinctly to put the question, and distinctly to answer 
it. The practice of doing so, in every step of life, 
will grow into a habit of mental discipline, of vital 
importance to the highest interests of the moral 
being. It ought to be exercised, not in regard to 
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our actions alone, bnt also in regard to the processes 
of the mind, — the direction of the attention, and 
the regulation of the thoughts. These will be 
found to be as much under the iniluence of. a 
voluntary power as is our external conduct ; — and 
the due and habitual exercise of this power is, in 
both cases, of equal and indispensable importance 

to a sound moral condition. 

A leading defect in many characters, and one 
which lies at the foundation of much and serious 
imperfection, both intellectual and moral, is the 
want of this habit of self-inspection and self-inter- 
rogation. This deficiency is not confined to the 
listless and vacant mind, which allows life to glide 
over it amid frivolities and waking dreams. It 
may be found in those who arc intensely and 
actively occupied with external things. It may be 
found alike in the laborious student, who is eager 
in the imrsuit of knowledge, — and in the active 
man of the world, who, engrossed with the affairs 
of the living scene which is moving around him, 
has neglected the wondrous scene that is passing 
within, — has never cultivated the rigid scrutiny of 
his own intellectual and moral condition. The 
truth, indeed, seems to be, that, after a certain 
period of life, few have the hardihood thus sternly 
to look within. For, a high degree of moml cour- 
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fige is required to face the disclosure winch awaits 
the mind, when it is thus turned inwards upon 
itself -a disclosure, it may be, of the result of 
years and years that have passed over it in listless 
inactivity, which yields nothing to reflection but an 
empty void ; or in the eager pursuit of objects 
which are seen to be worthless ; or in the acquire- 
ment of habits which are felt to be destructive of 
the health of the mind ; — the disclosure, it may be, 
of important duties neglected, and important pur- 
suits overlooked, and the conviction that life is 
drawing to a close, while its great business is yet 
to begin. Few have moral courage to meet this 
disclosure ; and when it is met, with an attention 
in some degree adequate to its supreme interest, 
the impressions which it yields are encountered 
by the force of confirmed moral habits, which seem 
to claim every faculty and feeling of the mind as 
theirs by hopeless bondage. Hence the supreme 
importance of cultivating jn early life the habit of 
looking within ; the practice of rigidly questioning 
ourselves as to what we are, and what we are doing, 
— what are our leading pursuits, and what our 
mental habits ; what are our plans and prospects 
for life, and what influence, over the whole of our 
moral discipline, have the solemn realities of a life 
which is to come. What I have called the power 
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of mastering the mind, consists, if I may nse a 
strong mode of expression, in compelling it to listen 
to such a course of interrogation as this, and com- 
pelling it to return distinct and definite answers. 
Each hour that, in early life, is spent in such an 
exercise, is fraught with results of greater value 
than all that the world can give. The exercise 
is gradually confirmed into a mental habit ; and, 
under the influence of a power from on high, the 
consec^ucnccs are likely to be such a.s reach beyond 
the narrow limits of time, and extend into eternal 

existence. 

The regulated condition of the mind, which has 
been the subject of these observations, is applicable 
to every situation in which a man can be placed 
in life, and leads him to feel his way through its 
various pursuits and responsibilities, in a manner 
adapted to the requirements of each of them. Hut 
it more properly belongs to the aim of my present 
suggestions, to mark its influence upon the progress 
of the mind itself ; and in this respect I may allude, 
in a very few words, to its remarkable bearing upon 
three leading objects of mental discipline, — the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, — the formation of opinions, 

and the culture of those moral emotions of the 

heart, which arc the last and highest object to 
every responsible being. 
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I. A regulat6d condition of the mind contri- 
butes, in a most material degree, to our progress 
in knowledge. In this respect, it is, in the first 
place, the source of a quality which ought to be 
carefully cultivated in early life, which I may call 
mental activity. This consists of an eager inquiring 
state of mind, ever on the watch for information 
from any source from which it can be drawn, — and 
ever anxious to make its information more correct 
and more extensive. It leads to a habit of obser- 
vation, by which we learn to derive knowledge 
from all that is passing around us. It teaches us, 
farther, to direct this mental activity in a proper 
manner, by selecting such objects as are really 
deseiAdng of our regard, and by directing the mind 
to them with a steady and continuous attention, so 
that we may acquire a full and connected know- 
ledge of all the facts and their relations to each 
other,— and thus prepare them for the conclusions 
or general principles, which they are calculated to 
yield. It thus tends to preserve us from frivolous 
pursuits, by leading us to a steady culture of those 
which are of real importance, and with an eager 
and persevering attention adapted to their true 
value. For, among many pursuits, no man can 
excel in all ; and the foundation of eminence is a 
due selection, and a leading direction of the mind 
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to those which are thus selected. You will he at 
no loss to discover around you remarkahle and 
instructive examples of the effects produced hy 
the want of this sound discipline of the mind. 
One you will find dreaming through life, without 
directing himself with energy to any object,— a 
second wasting his powers, perhaps of a superior 
order, in a desultory application to a variety of 
studies, w'ithout excelling in one,— while a third 
devotes himself with eagerness and zeal to some 
favourite pursuit, neglecting others which really 
merit his chief regard. 

Closely connected with the habit of mental 
activity, is the habit of reflection on the relations 
of the facts which are acquired,— leading us to 
observe their connections, and the conclusions 
which they yield ; and the habit of association, 

refen’ing facts to others with which they beai 

an analogy, and to principles or opinions which 
they tend to confirm, modify, or overturn. It 
teaches us also to trace among facts the relation 
of cause and cflect, and to deduce from them 
general conclusions, or geneml principles, the last 
and main object of science. Kow the whole of 
this course of mental activity is productive not 
only of intellectual improvement, but of the highest 
mental enjoyment,— wdiile the frivolous or ill- 
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regulated niiud is not only fatal to improvement, 
but is a biu'den to itself, and, as life advances, 
becomes its own tormentor. Let, then, the eager 
desire of knowledge carry you above those pur- 
suits which waste the best years of so many 
around you, and leave them, even to the close of 
their days, the victims of frivolity still. 

In regard to this important object, there are 
some suggestions of a practical nature which I 
may offer in a few words. 

(1.) Carefully select the subjects to which your 

attention is to be more particularly directed ; 

and, having selected them, from a deliberate con- 
viction of their importance, prosecute them steadily 
and perseveringly, upon a regular and connected 
plan. To a ceifain extent, the mind derives a feel- 
ing of relief from varying its occupations, but this 
requires to be done with caution. For a most 
essential mean of progress in intellectual pursuits 
is to have one leading object to which the energies 
of the mind are directed in a special manner. This 
ought not only to be cultivated by regular periods 
of study, but should be kept, as it were, habitually 
before the mind, so as to prove a ready subject of 
thought, to which the attention may be directed 
during intervals of disengagement from any regular 
pursuit. The mind cannot be unoccupied, and to 
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all there are many such periods of disengagement ; 

it is a most important part of mental discipline 

to cultivate the hahit of having ready and acces- 
sible objects, to ^vhich the mind may then be 
directed in a profitable manner. This is a pmc- 
tice of great value in the regulation of the mind 
itself, and calculated to prevent habits which are 
destructive of a sound mental condition ; and it is 
also a source of much real intellectual progress. 
For, a subject which is habitually contemplated in 
this manner often expands itself before the mind 
with compamtively little onbrt, developing views 
and principles which had probably escaped us in 

periods of more regular study. 

(2.) Cultivate the habit of intense attention to 

whatsoever subject is before you, whether in read- 
ing, observation, or in listening to the instruction 
of others ; and check the first tendency either to 
a listless inactivity of mind, or to allowing it to 
be led astmy by visions of the imagination, or by 
incidental trains of association foreign to the sub- 
ject. Sound intellectual progi’css depends less 
upon protracted and laborious study than on the 
habit of close, steady, and continued attention. It 
is from it that evidence derives it^ power to pro- 
duce conviction it is by means of it that any 
subject of inquiry is brought before the mind, in a 
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maimer calculated to yield souud views and accu- 
rate conclusions ; — and the deficiency of it is the 
source of those partial and distorted impressions, 
by which men, even of considerable endowments, 
often wander so widely from truth. This habit, of 
what I may call active attention, will carry you 
through every pursuit, in a manner calculated to 
ensure the utmost advantage from it. Does a sub- 
ject occur to you, either in reading, conversation, or 
reflection, in which you feel that your knowledge 
is deficient, you will promptly go in search of the 
information that is wanting. In perusing a work, 
your attention will be acutely and distinctly di- 
rected to tlie information to be derived from it, — 
the train of investigation or of reasoning which 
the author pursues,— the authenticity of his facts, — 
the validity of his arguments, — the accuracy of his 
conclusions, — tlie purity of his style, — his charac- 
ter as an observer ; — and all the circumstances 
which may enable you to decide whether you can 
trust to him as a guide in the branch of knowledge 
of which he treats. A discourse to which you 
have occasion to listen may possibly be uninterest- 
ing, and may promise little improvement, and you 
may feel the disposition to allow the mind to wan- 
der from it ; — but, in such circumstances, there 
should never be forgotten the paramount import- 
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ance of the discipline of the mind itself, and the 
dan<^er of anything that might break in aipon the 
habit of attention. In the pursuits of science, this 
habit of the mind leads to sound knowledge and 
correct conclusions : in the affairs of ordinary life, 
it is the source of promptitude, united to discretion 
and prudence ; in the highest concerns of man as 
a moral being, it. brings him under the due influ- 
ence of those important truths 'which are calculated 
to miide and regulate his moral emotions, and his 
whole character and conduct in life. — Such is the 
power of the habit of attention : — it is not saying 
too much of it to aflirm that it lies at the found- 
ation of the whole character. 

(3.) Cultivate the habit of correct observation, 

association, and reflection. This is nearly con- 
nected with the former. It leads us to be acutely 
awake to all that is passing around us, and to be 
ever on the watch for information, from every 
source from which we can draw it. It teaches us 
to treasure up such knowledge in an orderly^ and 
accessible form, by associating new facts or prin- 
ciples with others to which they bear a relation or 
analogy, and with principles or objects of inquiry 
which they tend to illustrate. — It leads us, farther, 
to trace among facts the relations which they bear 
to each other, and the new principles and conclu- 
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sions to wliicli they conduct us ; and thus, by a 
process of the mind itself, to deduce new and im- 
portant truths from a simple series of facts which 
are before us. — This condition of the mind is what 
we call Observing and I n yen tive . -Geni u s . which 
lie at the foundation of all philosophical eminence. 
Observing Genius leads the philosopher not only 
to acquire facts, — but to an'ange, generalise, and 
reflect upon them in such a manner as to deduce 
from them new truths, which the mere collector of 
facts does not discover. It was by reflections pro- 
duced by the fall of an apple from a tree, that 
Kfiiidon was led to those principles which regulate 
the movement of the great bodies of the universe. 
Inventive Genius, again, leads him not only to ob- 
serve and arrange facts, when they are presented 
to him, but to go in search of them. In doing 
so, he takes for his guides certain conjectures or 
assumptions, which have arisen out of his own in- 
tense contemplation of the subject ; and then com- 
mences a course of observations or experiments 
calculated to ascei-tain their truth. This habit of 
mind, therefore, is peculiarly applicable to the ex- 
perimental sciences, and in these has often been 
the source of the most important discoveries. 

(4) Study to acquire the habit of improving 
fragments of time. A very little experience will 
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convince you of the gi'ent importance of this rule, 
and will show you how much may he done by the 
careful improvement of portions of time which aie 
too often entirely lost. They are lost, partly from 
the want of that habitual mental activity, uhich 
has been so often referred to, — and partly from 
not cultivating the habit of having some leading 
object always, as it were, in progress, and keeping 
it so before the mind that the attention may at 
any lime be directed to it in a profitable manner. 

(5.) In the culture of the mental habits, which 
have been referred to, much benefit is derived from 
writing, — proviiled it be done in a distinct, me- 
thodical manner, and in your own words. In His- 
tory, for example, it may consist in chrpnplpgififll 
tables, with the addition of your own reflections on 
the relations of the events, and the displays of cha- 
racter which they present to you ; — in other sub- 
jects, of abstracts of important facts, statements, 
and arguments, witli your own observations. Such 
a practice tends to fix the attention and to cultivate 
habits of correct thinking, and conect expression. 

The points of mental discipline which have 
been thus brietly referred to, you will find at 
first to require an exertion, and a steady eflbrt to 
exercise that power which you possess over the 
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processes of the mind. If left to itself the mind 
is very apt to become listless, or to be led away 
into incidental trains of images M'hich have arisen 
within itself, or have been suggested by some 
trivial source of association. But you find that 
you have the power to control its movements, — to 
direct it into trains of thought of a useful and im- 
portant kind, and to check the first risings of such 
as are of an opposite character. The effort, made 
with steadiness and perseverance, will become 
easier the longer it is pursued, and wiU be gi’adu- 
ally formed into a habit, — the important habit of a 
well-regulated mind. 

According to a common mode of expression, 
we attach great importance to that which we call 
genius^ and which we consider as an original 
quality of particular minds. But what is of 
greater value than that which often receives the 
name of genius is not to be considered as an origi- 
nal quality, but a habit of the mind. It is nothing 
more than intense mental activity, steadily directed 
to some leading pursuit. This important principle 
was well illustrated by Sir Charles Bell, in his 
introductory address to his first course of lectures 
in Edinburgh, when he took occasion to allude to 
that distinguished physiologist and surgeon, ^Mr. 
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John Hunter. !Mr. Hunter, he said, had been 
called a man of genius, hut he was disposed to 
take a different view of his character from that 
. which is commonly expressed by that term. The 
V, great and leading feature in Mr. Hunter’s charac- 
' ^ter, he added, was, — that he was steadily and 
eagerly devoted to his object, — and that no change 
of external circumstances had the power, for one 
'\.v‘'rtiOTnent, of turning him aside from it. AYas he in 
his study, or in his dissecting-room, or mingling 
witli men in the common occupations of life ; — 
was he at sea, shut up in a crowded transport ; — or 
was he in the field of battle, with bullets flying 
and men dropping around him, — one great object 
was steadily and habitually before him, and ho 
never lost an opportunity of seizing upon every- 
thing that could, in any way, be made to bear 
upon it. This, call it by u’hat name you will, is 
the source of all distinction. It is gi'eatly assisted 
by education, but what I am anxious to impress 
upon you is, that it is not an original quality, but 
an acquired habit of the mind, — and a habit which 
may be cultivated by every one who determinedly 
devotes himself to the high attainment. 


II, Tlio second great mental opemtion, in which 
is felt the value of a regulated mind, is the forma- 
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tion of opinions. Here various errors are com- 
mitted, but all of them are of serious moment. 
There is a listless v acuit y of mind which prevents 
it from being directed, with attention or interest, 
to the formation of defined opinions, even on 
subjects of supreme importance. There is a ser- 
vility of mind, which leaves it the slave of mere 
authority, without forming opinions for itself by 
personal inquiry. And there is a rude and reckless 
affectation of mental independence, or liberty of 
thinking, which leads a man to despise authority, 
to aim at striking out for himself a system dis- 
tinguished from the received opinions of those 
around him, — led, it may be, by a love of singular- 
ity, or tlie vanity of appearing wiser than his neigh- 
bours ; — or, perhaps, impelled by the condition 
of his moral feelings, to argue himself into the 
disbelief of what he wishes not to be true. From 
all such distortions of the understanding, a regu- 
lated mental discipline tends to preserve us. It 
induces us to approach every subject with a 
sincere and humble desire for truth, — to give its 
due influence to authority, without being blindly 
led by it, — to give its due weight to every kind 
of evidence, without partial views or imperfect 
examination, — and to direct the whole powers, not 
to favour, establish, or overturn particular opinions, 
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but honestly and anxiously to discover what is 
truth. 

This is a subject of intense and solemn interest. 

A slight attention to the philosophy of it will 
enable you to perceive its true bearings upon us as 
responsible beings,— and how, on the highest of all 
subjects, a man may incur moral guilt in the for- 
mation of his opinions. Both as intellectual and 
moral beings, the great agent by which we aie 
acted upon is truth. Truth derives its power from 
evidence ; and there are laws of evidence, which, 
in tlieir nature, are as absolute and immutable as 
tlie laws of physical relations. But, for the opera- 
tion of them, a state of the mind itself is required, 
and witliout this, even the best evidence may be 
deprived of its power to produce conviction. For, 
the result of evidence upon the mind depends on 
close and continued attention ; and this is a \olun- 
tary process, which every one may be able to per- 
form. It is on this ground, therefore, that we hold 
a man to be responsible for his belief, — and con- 
tend that he may incur deep moral guilt in his 
disbelief of truths which he has examined in a 
frivolous or prejudiced manner, or which, perhaps, 
he indulges in the miserable affectation of dis- 
believing, without having examined them at all. 
The remarkable fact, indeed, appears to be, that 
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the chief source of unbelief on the greatest of all 
subjects, is generally to be found in a previous 
corruption of the mind. It arises from no defect 
of evidence, but from a state of mind on -wliicli the 
highest falls without power. This striking moral 
process begins by a man renouncing the guidance 
of sound principle, and the restraints of religious 
truth, both on his conduct, and on the discipline 
of his heart. The great truths which he thus 
violates are then repelled as intruders, which dis- 
turb his mental tranquillity ; and, from this stage 
in his downward progress, the career is short, and 
the mental process simple, by which he succeeds in 
driving the belief of them from his mind. Such is 
the wondrous economy of the human heart, — and 
such is the history of many a man, wlio, after a 
certain course of moral deOTadation. has sou<^lit 

o ^ o 

refuge in infidelity. 

On the great questions of religious belief, 
therefore, allow me to suggest to you some con- 
siderations respecting the manner in which a well- 
regulated mind ought to approach this highest of 
all inquiries. 

(1.) Beware of indifference; — that is^ of treat- 
ing the subject in a light and careless manner, 
— professing, it may be, a nominal acquiescence 
in certain truths, because you have been taught 
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tlieni in your infancy, or because they are the 
established creed of those witli whom you are 
particularly connected. Study the subject for 
yourselves study it in a regular and connected 
manner, and let every step be a matter of close 
and serious personal inquiry. Study it under a 
deep sense of its supreme importance, and with 
an anxious desire that the opinions you form shall 
be consistent with truth, and that they shall em- 
brace the whole truth and, finally, study it with 
a devout reliance on a lij^ht and an iniluence from 
above, which arc promised to the humble inq\urer, 
—alight which will conduct to the tmth,— and 
an influence which will fix that truth as a ruling 
principle in the whole economy of the heart. It 
is the part of a regulated mind, not only to know 
the truths, but to know the grounds on which they 
arc believed to be true,— to be able to give “ a 
reason of the hope that is in you.” AVhen the 
great elements of the Christian faith aie thus 
studied, in a manner adapted to their supreme 
iinpoi*tance, they are found to rest upon a chain 
of evidence which falls upon the mind with iiro- 
sislible power. This evidence is addressed to us 
as rational and responsible beings, — but its intlu- 
cnce depends upon the^Wi^ition which is diiected 
to it, — and this is a voluntary process of the mind, 
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which, it is the solemn duty of every man to 
form. That the truths may exert their due influ- 
ence upon the moral condition, they ought thus to 
be fixed in the understanding ; — for it is at once 
the source of true faith, and the best antidote to 
enthusiasm, that faith be founded on knowledge. 
But, that this great purpose may be answered, the 
attention must be devoted, not to the evidence 
alone ; — it must be extended, with the same 
anxious care, to the doctrines themselves. These 
are presented to the candid inquirer with a won- 
drous force of internal evidence, when he perceives 
their harmony with each other, and their adapta- 
tion to the actual condition of man ; and, to a 
mind thus prepared, they soon vindicate their 
claim to subjugate every emotion of the heart to 
their power, — the power of immutable and eternal 
truth. 


(2.) Acting upon these principles, you will 
learn to estimate, according to its real value, a 
display of character which, I fear, you may meet 
with in the intercourse of life. This is what I' 
would call the c^t* of infidelity,— the affectation - 
of scoffing at sacred things, by men who have 


never examined the subject, or never with a de- 
gree of attention at all adapted to its deep import- 
ance. The conduct of such persons is not more 
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melancholy in itself than it is at variance ^vith 
every principle of a regulated mind. The follo^v- 
ing account of the mental condition, in a noted 
class of French infidels, is given by one who knew 
them well, and whose authority is entitled to the 
utmost confidence. “Vanity hath a greater share 
in their disputes than conscience ; they imagine 
tliat the singularity and boldness of the opinions 
which they maintain will give them the reputation 
of men of parts ; by degrees they get into a habit 
of holding impious discourse, and if their vanity 
be accomiianied by a voluptuous life, their pro- 
gress in that road is swifter They 

have made no deep examination ; they have learnt 
some few objections, which they are perpetually 
making a noise with ; they speak from a principle 
of ostentation, and give themselves the lie in the 
time of danger.” *— Such is infidelity as described 
by one who had ample opportunity of knowing it , 
and such will it in general be found to be. I will 
not venture to maintain that it is impossible to 
find a man who has arrived at this conclusion, 
after an extent of examination adapted to the su- 
preme importance of the subject, but I hesitate not 
to assert that it will be exceedingly difficult 
and I believe it may be confidently stated as a 

* Baylc’s Dictionary. 
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fact, tliat calm and serious inquiry lias almost in- 
variably ended in conviction. 

III. But I must leave this deeply important 
subject, and hasten to offer a very few remarks on 
the third of the topics to which I liave alluded,— 
the influence of a regulated mind on the moral 
emotions of the heart. |n these consists the 
highest state of man,^his soundness as a moral 
being ; and there flow from them, by direct and 
natural sequence, all those affections and motives 
of action which guide liis conduct to his fellow- 
men,— and those nobler emotions stilly which raise 
the feeble and finite being to Him the infinite and 
eternal. In the culture of these are involved not 
only the chief dignity of our nature, and our pro- 
spects as moral and responsible beings, — but also, 
m an equal degree, our present sound and solid 
happiness. They constitute that true wisdom, of 
which we are entitled to say, on the best of all 

authority, “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” 

Here we are reminded of that remarkable prin- 
ciple which pervades the whole economy of the 
mind, the intimate relation which exists between 
the moral emotions and intellectual processes over 
which we have a direct and absolute control. As 
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moral and responsible beings, the power by wliicli 
we are acted upon is truth. l»ut all truth must 
first be ]n’oscntcd to tlie understanding,— and being, 
bv an a])propriate process ot examination, received 
into the mind, it is then, by a voluntary exercise 
of attention and retlection, to be applied in such a 
manner as to jn-oduce its proper intluence on the 
moral emotions of the heart. It is thus that a 
l)eautiful harmony and consistency pervade the 
wlmlc economy of the mind, eminently worthy of 
Him wlio made it ; — and it is thus that a solemn 
responsibility attaches to ourselves in regard to 
those emotions of the heart over which we have 
nf»t a direct control. It is precisely the same prin- 
ciple to which 1 have already referred, respecting 
the responsibility of man for his belief. He can- 
not believe as he wills, by any direct eifort of his 
iiiiml ; — yet a deep responsii>iIity attaches to him 
in the formation of his opinions. And he cannot 
call forth at his bidding the moral emotions of the 
heart ; but the deepest guilt may be involved in 
the absence of them ; because, by an established 
economy of his mind, they arise out of processes of 
the understanding, over which he has an absolute 
power, applied to truths which, under a higher 
influence, are calculated to exert a direct control 
over the moral emotions of the heart, Tliis part 
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of the mental constitution is worthy of the deepest 
attention of every one who appreciates that most 
essential of all pui'suits, the culture of the moral 
feelings. It is by means of it that truth, which is 
received by a process of the understanding, is made 
to exert its power in controlling the tempests of the 
heart. It is by means of it that we can invite and 
cherish mental images and trains of thought, which 
tend directly to the highest purposes of our moral 
culture ; and can banish those which have an oppo- 
site tendency, as enemies which would (poison the 
springs of nioml health, Jand peril the safety of the 
moral being. ) 

And what are the truths which, under a supreme 
influence, our intellectual nature is thus to use 
as the engines of a power to control and regu- 
late the emotions of the heart? They are those 
which refer to the attributes of God,-^and our 
relation to him as the creatures of his hand, moral, 
responsible, and immortal. They rest upon evi- 
dence so extensive and so varied, that its authority 
will be best appreciated by tliose who have made 
the greatest attainments in the laws of rigid 
inquiry. This evidence is above us, and within us, 
and around us. Ever}' step that we take, amid the 
wonders of creation without, leads us to new dis- 
coveries of the power, and wisdom, aud goodness of 
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Him who called them into being by his word, and 
maintains them all in nndeviating harmony. When 
■we turn our attention within, we read in the moral 
impressions of our own minds, or, in other words, 
in the light of conscience, his attributes of holiness, 
and justice, and truth. And, meeting with ditli- 
culties in the book of natural religion, we have 
only to turn to the page of revelation, where all 
these dithculties are removed, and the Divine 
character is displayed with a harmony and con- 
sistency wliich carry conviction to every candid 
mind. AVe lind there disclosed the wondrous pro- 
vision which has been made by infinite wisdom, 
and infinite mercy, for the restoration of man from 
his state of moral ruin, — and a power adapted to 
his moral weakness, — and a light to shine upon his 
moral darkness, — and a code of ethics more high, 
more pure, and more extensive far, than ever was 
contemplated by the wisest of men. The whole is 
supported by a weight of evidence which fixes it- 
.self upon the mind with irresistible power, — and, 
with a tone of authority, it calls our attention to 
all the responsibilities of life, and all the realities 
of a life which is to come. 

Such are the truths, which, as moral causes, 
are calculated to act upon the mind, and thus to 
control and regulate our emotions, and our whole 
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character, as moral and responsible beings ; — and 
it is of the utmost consequence that we attend to 
the philosophy of that process by wliich they may 
be made to answer the great purpose, and without 
which it may be entirely lost to us, with all its 
important results. This is an exercise of attention 
and reflection over which every man feels that he 
has a voluntary control. The truths are endowed 
with certain tendencies, which are as uniform as 
the operation of physical causes ; but their actual 
efficiency is closely connected witli this exercise 
of the mind itself; and it is thus that, by igno- 
rance, or inattention, a man may incur the deepest 
guilt in the want of that moral culture, the great 
agents of which are thus presented to him, and 
pressed upon his attention as a rational being. 
Now, the truths to which I have thus referred are 
usually called objects of faith, — and you will often 
find a distinction made between objects of reason 
and objects of faith, — as if the latter were, in some 
respect, inferior to the former in their evidence 
and stability. But this is entirely without foun- 
dation. The truths which are the objects of faith 
are properly so called, because they do not come 
under the cognizance of any of our senses ; but 
they are as directly addressed to the understand- 
ing as the most obvious inductions of physical 
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science ; and they carry a weight of evidence, as 
direct and incontrovertible, to every mind which is 
open to its power. This evidence, indeed, is of a 
different character, hut its strength and its autho- 
rity arc the same. The truths themselves are cal- 
culated to engage the highest powers of the mind ; 
and the most exalted \inderstanding that dwells in 
human form may derive from them a new feeling 
of intellectual vigour and moral health, by which 
it shall wing its way to those regions where shine 
forth, in a peculiar manner, the Divine perfections; 
and shall there prostrate these highest powers, in 
devout and humble adomtion of Him, “who was, 
and is, and is to come.’* This, and nothing less 
than this, is true philosophy ; for it is this alone 
that traces the phenomena of nature to their cause ; 
it is this alone that takes within its grasp the 
whole range of truth, and places fairly and deliber- 
ately against the mere objects of sense, those great 
realities which are the objects of faith. 

As the highest concern of moral beings, there- 
fore, is not with objects of sense, but with things 
future and objects unseen, to live, in a certain de- 
cree. under the inlluence of these, is essential to a 
sound moral condition. But this requires an eftbrt 
of the mind, of a very peculiar nature. It requires 
that we cherish the habit of banishing for a time 
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the power of sensible objects, and of raising the 
faculty of conception to an immediate contempla- 
tion, and realising impression, of things and events 
which are the objects of faith. It requires that 
we cultivate the habit of referring every act of our 
life and every element of our character to the will 
of God, — of treasuring up in the mind the prin- 
ciples and maxims of his word, — and of making 
them the subject of contemplation in such a man- 
ner that they may at all times promptly exert 
their power, both in the regulation of the conduct 
and the discipline of the heart. We have formerly 
alluded to the numerous intervals of disengagement 
of mind, which are left to us even in the busiest 
life, and the great importance of having accessible 
subjects of thought, to which the mind can then 
be directed in a profitable manner. It is in refer- 
ence to such intervals that the sacred writer de- 
scribes so beautifully the effect produced upon him 
when he sought refuge in the contemplation of 
the Divine character, — and the impression which 
immediately followed, of a sense of the Divine pro- 
tection : “ When I remember thee upon my bed, 
and meditate on thee in the night watches, — in 
the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” The most 
exalted aspirations of the poet can ascend to no- 
thing more sublime than this, at once pointing to 
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the highest elevation to winch the finite being can 
aspire to rise, — and leading to some of the most 
important principles both in intellectual and moral 
science. 

Let it then be your study in early life to cul- 
tivate that sound condition of the mind, by which 
its powers are not kept in bondage to the mere 
objects of sense, but are trained to the habit of 
bringing down upon it the habitual iniluence of 
the truths which are the objects of faith. Amid 
the collisions of active life on which you are about 
to enter, you will soon find yourselves in want of 
a safer guide than can be furnished by human wis- 
dom ; — “You will require a higher incentive than 
human praise, — a more exalted object than human 
ambition, — a principle more fixed than human 
honour.”* This object and this principle are to 
be found only in a devout and habitual sense of 
the homage which we owe to Him who made us, 
and in the habitual desire to make his word at 
once the rule of our conduct and the regulating 
principle of every emotion of the heart. Devote 
yourselves with eager enthusiasm to the high ac- 
quirements of science ; but cultivate also that habit 
of the mind by which science shall continually 

* Lofvl Slanley’s Rectorial Address at Gla.^o\v, — news- 
paper report. 
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lead you to the Eternal Cause. And, while you 
are taught to follow the planet through the won- 
drous regularities of its movements, — when you 
find the comet, after being lost for a century, re- 
turning at the appointed period from the solitudes 
of its eccentric orbit, — when you extend your view 
beyond tlie system in which we move, and pene- 
trate into that field in which ten thousand other 
systems revolve around ten thousand other suns 
in ceaseless harmony, — 0 rest not in a cold recog- 
nition of the facts, but take one step, and say, — 
“These are thy wondrous works, — thyself how won- 
drous — And rest not liere, but take yet another 
step, and recognise this Being as tlie witness of all 
your conduct, — as the witness even of the moral 
condition of the heart : — Seek after purity of cha- 
racter, for you cannot go where you are not fol- 
lowed by that eye ; aspire after purity of heart, 
for that eye extendeth even there. — And, feeling 
your inability for this mighty undertaking, seek 
continually a power from God, — a power which He 
alone can give, a power adapted to your utmost 
want, and which is promised to every one that asks 
it. In your progress through life, indeed, you 
will not fail to meet with those by whom this mo- 
mentous truth is treated with derision, as the vision 
of fanaticism, unworthy of a philosophical pipid* 

.'t b 
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But never allow yourselves to be imposed upon by 
names ; and never suppose there can be anything 
unphilosopbical in the belief that an inlluence 
should be exerted on the mind by Him who tmined 
the wondrous fabric And be assured you follow 
the dictates of the most exalted philosophy when 
you commit yourselves to Him as the guide of 
your youth ; when you resign yourselves to that 
guidance, and ask that powerful aid, both for your 
conduct throvigli this life and your preparation for 
the life which is to come. 


AN ADDRESS 


TO 

THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 


You have lately been addressed on a variety of 
subjects, and by a great variety of individuals, all 
of wliom profess to feel an interest in your welfare. 
He who now claims your attention will yield to 
none of them in the deep interest which lie takes 
in you, or in the anxious desire which he feels to 
contribute anything in his power towards promot- 
ing your comfort and b^tering your condition. 
He has been long in habits of much intercourse 
with you, and has learned to know your wants, to 
enter into your feelings, and to estimate your 
character. He is now desirous to cultivate that 
intercourse more and more, and to communicate 
with you, from time to time, on subjects of the 
highest interest. 
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For some years past this country has resouiuletl 
from cud to end with discussions and contests 
which relate to “the times.” You, of the indus- 
trious classes, have had your attention much occu- 
pied, shall I say distracted? with these discussions ; 
and each new topic, as it was hrou-,dit before you, 
was represented as carrying with it consequences 
and benefits of the highest importance to your 
prosperity and your comfort. Some experiments 
have consequently been made, and you are, in 
a measure, qualified to judge whether they 
have answered your expectations, or fulfilled 
the promises which were made respecting them. 
Others are still proposed with equal confidence ; 
what benefits may result from them time will 

show. 

But, amid all this discussion on “the times,” 
has it never occurred to you that life is passing 
quickly on, and will very soon bo over ; that a 
period is approaching with fearful rapidity, when, 
regarding each of us, “time shall be no longer”? 
Has it never occurred to you to think, with deep 
and personal interest, of that hour, when all that 
our best friends can do for us will be, to convey us 
with suitable decency to the grave, — to cover us 
with the erreen turf, — and then return to the tumult 
of life, with the same activity and interest as if we 
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had never been ? To them the face of nature shall 
bloom fresh and fair, as it bloomed before ; and 
the full tide of life flow on, as it flowed before ; 
and some pageant shall again move on, and a busy- 
crowd will follow it, till another and another of 
them drop into the grave, and life, with all its 
dread responsibilities, shall close upon them for 
ever. 

For lite has dread responsibilities, when viewed 
in relation to a life which is to come. Whatever 
be Our situation in this world ; — be it high or low ; 
— be it one of ease and affluence, or of labour, 
povert}^ and suffering, — it is the one which has 
been assigned to us by the great Disposer of all 
things ; and every rank and situation has attached 
to it peculiar duties and peculiar responsibilities, 
for which we must render a strict account to Him. 
at the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, and every man shall be judged according 
to his works. Amid the bustle and the tumult of 
life, we are too apt to frame to ourselves excuses 
for violations of the law of God, and for the neglect 
of sacred and important duties ; such excuses may 
satisfy ourselves, and they may sometimes satisfy 
our fellow-men, but the solemn question is, Whether 
they will satisfy Him whose law is holy, and 
whose justice is inflexible ? Were such excuses 
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admitted for the violation of human laws, the 
whole system of civil society would run into con- 
fusion and anarchy. Have we any ground for 
believing that the moral government of God will 
be exercised in a manner which, in regard to 
liumau laws, would be reckoned a mockery of 
justice? 

Ihit, besides the actual obedience which we owe 
to the laws of God, and the actual duties which 
pertain to our various relations to our fellow-nien, 
there is a most solemn class of responsibilities 
which belong immediately to ourselves. There 
is a part within us which shall not die, — an im- 
mortal spirit, which must be eternally happy in 
the presence and enjoyment of God, or eternally 
miserable under the weight of his righteous dis- 
pleasure. To every man is committed the solemn 
trust, of seeking to have this immortal being pre- 
pared for its appearance before God. It must be 
the subject of great, and careful, and anxious moral 
culture, in each man who is really alive to his high 
destinies as a moral and immortal being. This 
culture consists of a discipline within, open only 
to the eye of Him who seeth in secret. Ily his 
mercy and his grace, indeed, ample means have 
been provided, and the all-powerful aid of his Holy 
Spirit is promised to every one who feels the need 
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of a strengtli that is not in man ; but an essential 
movement must be in the mind of the individual 
himself leading him to the diligent use of these 
means, and the earnest and habitual application for 
tliis aid,— and in the whole of tliis mighty under- 
taking the great and solemn responsibility is his 
own. 

With these facts and considerations continually 
placed before us, and impressed upon our attention. 
It cannot but strike us as a matter of astonishment 
diat the bulk of mankind seem so little to feel their 
importance. Engrossed by the cares, anxieties, and 
business of life,— or occupied by its frivolities and 
follies, year after year passes over tliem, and life 
hastens to its close, while their eager and undi- 
vided attention is devoted to pursuits which they 
are soon to quit for ever. Thus old age, perhaps, 
creeps on, and the mind, so long unaccustomed to 
serious thought, continues to be occupied to the 
last with the concerns of the passing hour or 
acute disease, it may be, arrests the man in the 
midst of all tlie vigour and activity of life ; and 
tile truth bursts upon him in a moment, that he 
is liurr^ung into an eternal world, while he has 
made no preparation for the wondrous change, and 

has scarcely devoted one serious thought to tlie 
fearful venture. 
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There cannot be a question of more intense 
interest than AVhat is the cause of this extra- 
ordinaiy and inconsistent conduct? It is simply 
and primarily to be ascribed to the want of calm 
and serious thought. Amid the occupations and 
tumults of life, men do not seriously question 
themselves what they are, — and what they are 
doing, — and whither they are going,— and what 
preparation they are making for the life ^^hich is 
to come. There is nothing which makes so great 
a dilference between one man and another as the 
practice of calm and serious thinking. To those 
who have been unaccustomed to it, there is re- 
quired at first an effort, but it is entirely in their 
own power to repeat this effort if they will, and 
when they will. It becomes every day easier 
by perseverance and habit j and the habit so 
acquired exerts a deep and solemn iniluence 
upon their condition as responsible and immortal 

beings. 

Ill that great process, therefore, in which con- 
sists the healthy condition of any man as a moral 
being, there is a most importaot step, of which he 
must be conscious as an exercise of his own mind. 
You feel that you have here a power, however 
little you may attend to the exercise of it. You 
can direct your thoughts to any subject you please ; 
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3 ou can confine them to objects which are before 
3'ou at the time, or occurrences which have passed 
during the day or you can send them hack to 
events which took place many years ago. You can 
direct them to persons whom you are in the habit 
of meeting from day to day. or to those who are 
separated from you by thousands of miles. You 
can place before you persons who lived, and events 
which occurred, long before you came into exist- 
ence, and you can anticipate and realise events 

which are not likely to occur until you have ceased 
to exist. 

Study these w-ondrous processes of your mind ; 
observe what power you have over them, and con- 
sider what consequences, of eternal importance, 
must arise from exercising tliem aright. If you 
can thus think of any subject you please, why 
cannot you think of God,-of his power, his wis- 
dom, his holiness, his justice,— of his law which 
he has written on your heart, and in his revealed 
word ? Why cannot you think of, and realise, the 
period when you shall lie down in the grave,-and 
that tremendous moment, when all that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall arise to judgment ? Such 
truths as these, duly considered or thought of, 
could not fail, under Divine influence, to exercise 
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a powerful effect upon all our liabits of thinking 
and acting in this life. To think of and consider 
them is a process of the mind which it is the 
imperative duty of every rational being to per- 
form ; if we neglect it, the guilt, with all its fear- 
ful consequences, is entirely our own. 

Cultivate, then, this important power of think- 
ing of “things which are not seen,” and conse- 
(picncos of inconceivable moment will result from 
it, both to your happiness and your moral condi- 
tion, and to your whole habits of feeling and judg- 
ing respecting the things of this lite, and of the lile 
which is to come. Ketire often from the tumult 
of the world, and seriously propose to youi-sell the 
questions, — what are my loading objects in this 
life which is hastening to a close, and what provi- 
sion am I making for that life which is never to 
end? In the exercise of that power which I pos- 
sess of thinking of whatever 1 please, what are the 
subjects which chietly occupy my thoughts,— what 
degree of thought am 1 directing to God, and to his 
law, and to that account which I am soon to render 
to Him? In what degree is my conduct regulated 
by a sense of his presence, and by the authority ot 
his will ? to what extent do I make his word the 
rule of my life, and look to it habitually as the 
light of my feet and the lamp of my path ? Am I 
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discharging tlie various duties which belong to the 

situation in which I am placed, in a manner which 

will bear the dread investigation of that day, when 

I must give an account of myself to God ? Am I a 

parent,— have I entrusted to me the sacred charge 

of beings, who, like myself, are destined to Tn 

eternal existence ; what attention am I devoting 

to the solemn responsibility of ti-aiiiing them for 

immortality? Let me review my whole course 

of life, my whole habits of thinking, and the 

objects and pursuits which chiefly occiijiy my 

thoughts, and engage my active exertions, and 

say,— am I living for time, or am I living for 
eternity ? ^ 

It is such a course of inquiiy as this that deter- 
miues a man’s moral condition. He may read 
many books, and 'hear many sermons, — he may 
become well acquainted with doctrines, and learn 
to argue acutely on points of faith,— but whatever 
piogress he has made in the knowledge of truth, 
the great business of life is yet to begin till he 
seriously entei-s on the mental exercise of apply- 
ing it in this manner to his own condition in the 
sight of God, who searches his heart, and who per- 
ceives, at a single glance, the whole details of liis 
moral history. It is an exercise which may require 
little expense of time ; in the most laborious and 
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busy life leisure will be found for it, when there 
exists a due impression of its supreme importance. 
"When the exercise lias grown into a habit it will 
mingle itself with the daily concerns of life, and 
will shed a directing and enlightening influence 
over them all, — producing an habitual sense of the 
Divine presence, and a uniform reliance on Divine 
direction and aid in every action of life. It was 
thus that tlie king of Israel “remembered God 
upon his bed, and meditated on him in the night 
watches," and his earnest desire, above all earthly 
things, was, that he might “dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of his life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple 
that is, to live under a constant sense of the pre- 
sence of God, to contemplate his character and per- 
fections, and to seek the direction of the Almighty 
in all his ways. 

The mind which has been disciplined to* this 
habit of exalted thought will never be in want of 
subjects on which it may be exercised. In the 
works of creation, above, and beneath, and within, 
it will trace with wonder the wisdom and the 
power of Him who made them all. In the ways of 
providence it will trace the daily working of his 
hand, and will learn to cast itself, with filial confi- 
dence, on the disposal of Him who rules among the 
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children of men. In the Word of God it contem- 
plates Him in new and wondrous characters, at once 
of justice and of mercy, and it finds there a subject 
of thought, which, the more frequently and more 
closely it is studied, presents features of new and 
increasing interest. Taken in its more enlarged 
connections, it affords a study for the most profound 
reasoner ; while its shortest passages often contain 
a weight of meaning, accessible to the most ordi- 
nary understanding, and adapted to every relation 
of life. We ought, therefore, to read diligently the 
Word of God, and to cultivate the habit of directing 
our thoughts to the important lessons which may 
be drawn from it. This is a mental exercise, highly 
interesting in itself, and productive of the best 
effects, both on the tranquillity of our minds and 
the regulation of our conduct. It should be accom- 
panied by earnest prayer for the influence of the 
Holy Spirit to enlighten our minds in the know- 
ledge of the truth, and to impress it upon our hearts 
in such a manner that it may become the regulat- 
ing principle of our whole character. 

The habit of calm and serious thought, which 
has been the subject of these observations, may 
become the prevailing or habitual exercise of a 
duly regulated mind. But there are special sea- 
sons of retirement and reflection, which are pecu- 
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liavly favourable to it, anil specially intenilcd for 
its cultivation. Among these we may reckon the 
seasons of private and domestic devotion,— and 
,l,e sacred rest of the Sabbath, that wondrous 
provision of Divine wisdom and mercy, for with- 
drawing us from the concerns of time and leading 
our thoughts to the things of eternity. AVe are 
too apt to lose sight of the real design and su- 
preme importance of the Sabbath. AVe are too 
much di.sposcd to consider the observance of it 
merely as a certain duty to be performed, and not 
to feel aright its unspeakable value, as a period 
given 113 for sacred thought,— as a mean of nioi-al 
culture. Learn, then, to value the Sabbath;— 
esteem its exercises as the food of the soul, as 
that which is intended to nourish you unto eter- 
nal life. To those who are laboriously occupied 
on other days, there is •something peculiarly and 
solemnly valuable in the evening of the Sabbath. 
A’oii are not fatigued, ns on other evenings, with 
the necessary labours of the day ; you have 
attended public niinistrations of religion, which 
must have left some impression upon your mind 
of the things which relate to your everlasting 
peace. Then is the time to retreat from all intru- 
sion,— to shut your door,— to gather your family 
around you, and to conteinplate yourself and them 
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as passing through a scene of moral discipline to 
an eternal existence. Lose not the benefit of the 
precious moments ; — take your children to your 
side, — fold them in the arms of parental affection, 
— and talk to them of that God who has appointed 
them their lot in this world, and from whose all- 
seeing eye nothing can hide them for a moment. 
Talk to tliem of their high destiny as immortal 
beiijgs, — and of the great provision which is made 
in the gospel of Christ for the nourishment and 
growth of the soul. Talk to them of this life 
which is hastening to a close, and of that eternal 
life which is never to end ; — and point out to 
them, from the "Word of God, the way to eternal 
peace. Gather them around you, and kneel be- 
fore the throne of God, — seek his mercy and his 
grace, — commit yourself and them to his guidance 
through life, and to the power of the Holy Spirit to 
prepare and purify you for the life which is to 
come. Thus shall you return to the labours, the 
cares, and the uncertainties of the woi'ld, with the 
high bearing of one who is pursuing a better por- 
tion than all that the world can give. Thus shall 
your habitation be the abode of happiness, of peace, 
and of love. Thus shall your children rise up to 
call you blessed. They shall go out from their 
father’s house with impressions upon their minds 
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of things which are eternal,”— impressions cal- 
culated, by the blessing of God, to preserve them 
from the evil that is in the world, and to lead them 
through the labours and anxieties of life as heirs of 

immortality. 


HAKMONY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


“And "besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, 
godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly-kindness ; and to 
brotherly-kindness, charity.” — 2 Peter i. 5, 6, 7. 

In the style and composition of the sacred writings, 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner in 
which, by a few simple expressions, there is laid 
before us a detailed and harmonious display of 
Christian faith and Christian character. In such 
expositions, each single word is often found to be 
a clear and distinct subject of contemplation in 
itself, while the combination is arranged with such 
consummate skill, yet simplicity and clearness, 
that it becomes at once a study for the philosopher 
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in moral science, and a guide to the most hnmlde 
Christian in his daily conduct through life. A 
beautiful example of this nature is furnished by 
the passage which we have placed at the head ot 
this t'ssay and. in its connection with the obser- 
vations which go before it. taken along with the 
peculiar relation of its own component parts, it 
disi)lays the foundation of Christian hope, ^ and 
affords a delineation of Christian character, in a 
manner the most harmonious and comprehensive. 

This striking exhortation is adilressed to those 


who profess to have received the truth respecting 
the divine character and atonement of the ]\Iessiah, 
and to rest their hope, in the sight of Cod. on that 
great revelation of his mercy and grace which is 
contained in the gospel of peace. The apostle 
expresses to them his earnest desire that they may 
grow in grace and in peace, foumled upon the 
knowledge which they receive, in the gospel, of 
the character of God as it is displayed in his Sou ; 
and he strikingly calls their attention to the pro- 
visions which are therein held out to them, so 


adai>ted to all their spiritual necessities. He 
reminds them that God has himself provided loi 
them, in the gospel, all that is required for theii 
spiritual life, and for their sanctilicatiou to his 
service ; while he has enriched this message of 
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mercy with “great and precious promises,” calcu- 
lated to bring them into a state of conformity to 
the will of God, and to preserve them from the 
evil that is in the world through the degradation 
of the moral nature of man. 

Having thus laid before them the ground of 
their hope in the sight of God, and the means pro- 
vided for their progress in the divine life, he goes 
on to impress upon their attention those qualities 
of individual character, which every one who is 
resting his hope upon this foundation is called 
upon to cultivate with the most anxious care, as 
his great concern in his passage through this scene 
of moral discipline. He is required to “ give all 
diligence” in this great work, — implying that, in 
the cultivation of this character, there is something 
to be done by an exercise of the mind itself. This 
is a truth which we are too apt to lose sight of, 
while, under a profession of our own weakness, we 
acknowledge our need of divine aid, but sit still in 
indolence, and await its coming. True it is, in- 
deed, that without this aid we can do nothing : 
but it is not an impression which a man may 
imagine that he feels, and then content himself 
with the ideal communication. It is a power 
which acts through the healthy operations of his 
own mind ; — in the exercise of these, endeavouring. 
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as a rational being, to regulate his thoughts and 
desires by a sense of the Divine will, he is encour- 
aged to expect its communication ; and it is in 
feeling these assuming the characters of moral 
liealth, that he has the evidence of its actual 
presence. “ Give all diligence,” therefore, says the 
apostle, in the cultivation of those qualities of 
character, which are the only evidence to your- 
selves or to others that you are really interested 
in the gospel of peace. “ Give diligence,” he says 
again, “ to make your calling and election sure.” 

“ Work out your own salvation,” says another 
apostle, “with fear and trembling,” — having before 
you the encouragement of a strength and a might 
that is not in man, to carry you forward in the 
great undertaking, — “ for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

A great and important truth, which is clearly 
pointed out in such exhortations, is, that we have 
a certain power, not only over our conduct, but 
over the processes of our minds and the regulation 
of our thoughts ; and that, in the diligent exercise 
of this power, and a state of mental discipline aris- 
iim out of it, we are encouraged to look for an influ- 

O' V 

ence from God to enlighten our darkness, to give 
strength in our weakness, and to make us “ more 
than conquerors” over all the difticulties and dan- 
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gers which are before us in our progress to an 
eternal world. The subject is one of deep and 
extensive interest ; — the various important points 
of consideration which arise out of it could not 
be expressed in a more striking manner than in 
the exhortation of the apostle,— “ Giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and 
to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
ness ; and to godhness, brotherly-kindness ; and 
to brotherly-kindness, charity.” 

In attempting a brief illustration of a subject 
of such extent and importance, the first object of 
attention wliich meets us is— that in all this 
exhibition of moral (Qualities the primary and 
f ^pdamental_p Jin_ci_lIle_is Faith. This is at once 
the source of spiritual life, and the supporting 
element of moral health ; and until a man be 
firmly establislied in this great principle, it is vain 
for him to expect to make any progress in tlie 
cultivation of Christian character. AVhen we thus 
consider faith as tlie source, or primaiy moving 
cause, essential to the culture of every sound 
(Quality of tlie mind, and to avery regulation of 
individual conduct, we have to view it in two 
aspects, — in its relation to truths regai^ug .'things 
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not seen, — and more especially and peculiarly in 
its relation to tlie offers or promises of the gospel 
of peace. 

Ill considering the operation of faith in regard 
to the truths which relate to things not seen, we 
have to keep in mind the peculiarity of the situ- 
ation in which we are placed in the present state 
of existence. In our connection with the tilings of 
the present world we are surrounded by physical 
or material objects ; with these we communicate 
by means of our bodily senses ; they are continually 
obtruding themselves upon our atteiilion, with little 
or no exertion of our own, alul therefore they exer- 
cise over us a constant and extensive influence. 
But these are not our only relations ; — ns moral 
and responsible agents, as immortal beings, we 
have to do with objects as real as those which are 
presented to our senses, though of a very- ditferent 
nature. The truths by which wo ought to bo 
influenced respecting them are addressed to a 
different part of our constitution, and are to be 
received upon a separate kind of evidence. They 
do not come under the cognizance of any of our 
senses, but are addressed directly to the mind ; and 
tlieir due influence upon us is produced through 
that mental process which we call faith. In the 
exercise of this important opemtion of the mind 
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om- first object is, by a process of judgnieut, to 
satisfy ourselves of the authenticity of the state- 
ments which are thus addressed to us ; and this 
we do by an examination of the evidence on which 
they rest. When we are thus convinced of their 
truth, the further operation of faith is to place theju 
before us in such a manner that they may exert 
the same kind of influence over us as if the thim^s 

O 

believed were actually seen, or the events expected 
were taking place in our view. This corresponds 
with the definition given by the apostle : “ Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen that is, faith is that exercise 
of the mind by which things which are future, but 
expected to take place, influence us as if they M'ere 
present, — and things not seen, as if we saw them. 

The truths which it is the office of faith thus 
to place before us, with all the vividness of present 
existence, are those Avhich I'elate to the character 
and perfections of God, — the great concerns of a 
world unseen,— and the awful realities of a future 
judgment, and a state of endless being. When 

these overwhelming truths are really believed, 

and the thoughts are consequently du'ected to them 
in a degree at all proportioned t5 their momentous 
importance, — the mind is in the exercise of faith ; 
and its operation is to keep the truths before us as 
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re-ulating principles in the mental economy,— and 
aoverning principles in the whole character and 
conduct. It causes them to exercise the same 
kind of influence over us as if they were objec s 

of sense.-as if the Deity, in all the splendour of 

his attributes, were disclosed to our view, or as if 
wc were present at the dread hour in which He 
shall appear in all his sublime and terrible majesty 

as a righteous judge. 

Now, in this important proeess of the mind, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the considera- 
tion of how much appeal's to belong to ourselves, 
in the exercise of our powers as rational beings. 
The truths are revealed, and their evidence is 
before us ; but the due attention to them must be 
entirely our own. It is ours to examine the evi- 
dence by which these important truths arc sup- 
ported ; and being satisfied of their reality, it is an 
exercise of our own minds to direct our thoughts 
to them in such a manner, or to keep them so 
before the mind, that they may exert their due 
influence over our whole character. The man who. 
in every action of life, thus boars upon his mind 
an habitual sense of the Divine presence, and a 
realising impression of an eternal world, is ho who 
lives by faith. Such a character is strikingly con- 
trasted with the conduct of those who live by 
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sense, — who are influenced only. by the things 
which they see around them, and devote their 
supreme attention to objects and pursuits which 
they are soon to leave for ever. 

Such is the operation of faith in regard to 
truth. We have next to attend to its agency re- 
specting the offers or promises of the Gospel. 
This great revelation of peace is addressed to us as 
beings in a state of condemnation and of impurity, 
from which we have no power to deliver ourselves. 
For the one, it reveals a dispensation of mercy, in 
which, with perfect consistency with all the attri- 
butes of his character, the Deity offers a free 
forgiveness ; for the other, is promised an influence 
from himself capable of renewing tlie moral nature 
of man, and of raising him again to tlie image of 
God. The benefits thus freely promised are offered 
to every one who believes : And who is he that 
believes ?--he who is convinced of his guilt, and 
perceives his moral necessities who feels tliat he 
is incapable of delivering himself from their power; 
who is satisfied of the efficacy of the offered deliver- 
ance, — and confides in the faithfulness or sincerity 
of Him who offers it; this is he who believes; and 
through this faith a man is saved ; — for, acting upon 
the conviction of the truths thus believed, he asks 
an interest in these offered blessings, and throws 
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himself upon the faithfulness of God for a parti- 
cipation in the full benefits of redemption. 

When under the inlluence of the mental im- 
pressions which have been thus briefly referred to. 
a man has been led to seek an interest in the 
provisions of the Gospel, he entere upon a new 
course of existence, the leading character of which 
is that it is founded upon and inaintained by 
faith Believing his guilt, and confiding in the 
sincerity of God in a free olTcr of pardon, he 
seeks an interest in the blessings of redemption 
for his reconciliation to God. Believing his moral 
depravity and helplessness, he seeks continued 
communications of grace and strength for his grow- 
i,.„ sanctification and his progressive advance- 
niLt in the divine life. Believing the actual 
existence of things future, and things unseen, he 
feels upon his mind their habitual influence.-t he 
presence and the perfections of God. and all t le 
lealities of an eternal world. Thus he both ives 
and walks by faith faith is the source o h^) 

spiritual life,)and it is the great mean of his da y 

^’7t ilto those who profess to have, entered upon 
this life of faith that the striking exhortation o 

the apostle is addressed.-pointing out to them a 

once the graces of the Christian character which 
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tliey are caUed upon to cultivate with “ all dili- 
gence,”— and the means by which they may be 

enabled to advance with success in this great 
undertaking. 

L He exhorts them, in the first place, Add to 
your faith Virtue. 

The word which is usually translated virtue is 
well known to imply, in its original and strict 
signification, fortitude. In its connection in this 
passage, it appears to mean simply a firmness and 
consistency of mind, in reference to the truths 
which are the objects of faith,-a determination to 
contemplate them steadily in all their tendencies,— 
and an habitual effort to keep them before the 
mind, so that they may become regulating principles 
in the whole conduct. It includes, therefore, an ear- 
nest endeavour to cultivate that character and con- 
duct which the truths so believed are calculated to 
produce in every one who really beheves them. 
This IS the first gi-eat step in that mental exercise 
which constitutes living by faith ; and it cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon us how much it is a 
process of the mind of which every one must be 
conscious who really performs it. From the want 
of It we see such inconsistencies of character in 
those who profess to believe the most important 
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truths, and who think they believe them. They 
have, it may be, directed some attention to the 
evidence of the truths, and have yielded a certain 
assent of the understanding to their reality ; but 
this conviction has not been followed up by that 
necessary process of the mind which is calculated 
to bring the truths into practical operation upon 
the moral condition ; — they have neglected entirely 
the exhortation to add to their faith virtue. 

Tliis important exercise of the mind must be 
in luibitual and active operation in him who desires 
to live by faith. The things of time and sense, 
with which we are continually surrounded, exart 
over ns a constant influence ; and it requires a 
peculiar and intense direction of the mind to with- 
dmw us from their power, and to cause us to feel 
as we oimht the influence of events which are 
future, and of things which are not seen. It 
requires this exercise to be in a state of peculiar 
activity, w'hen we are called upon to act under the 
impression of these future and unseen things, in 
opposition to present feelings and present interests, 
and in circumstances, it may be, in which this has to 
be done by gi'eat exertion and great personal sacri- 
fice. When a man does thus resist the strongest 
inducements of present things, and sacrifices the 
strongest pei*sonal feelings, propensities, and inte- 
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rests, under simple impressions of things wliich 
aie future and unseen ; — and when he exhibits in 
his whole deportment a character guided by these 
impressions, to the overcoming of present feelings 
and personal interests, whenever they happen to 
interfere with each other,— this is to live by faith, 
and this is to add to his faith virtue. 

Such, in a remarkable degree, was the conduct 
of Noah. Warned of God that the world was to 
be destroyed by water, and instructed to prepare 
an ark for the preservation of his household, he 
promptly commenced this formidable undertaking, 
and persevered in it through a long course of 
years, with unshrinking steadiness. During this 
protracted period he had not only to undergo much 
severe labour, but, in the prosecution of it, must 
have withdrawn himself from many engagements, 
and denied himself many indulgences, which pre- 
sent feelings and interests would have rendered 
^ig^ly desirable. Besides all this, we must sup- 
pose that he had to encounter, day after day, the 
derision and insults of those around him, added, 
most probably, to the earnest remonstrances of such 
as called themselves his friends, against wastin^^ 
his life in so unprofitable a labour. But these 
insults, privations, and remonstrances, were alike 
disregarded by this distinguished man of faith. 
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while he endured as seeing Him who is invisible, 
and persevered in his work, under the firm and 
undeviating conviction that what God has said he 
would certainly perform. Thus does he exhibit a 
wonderful example of that character which is 
founded upon and maintained by faith ; — and thus 
has he left us a striking pattern of acting on his 
faith with unshrinking determination and fortitude, 
in opposition to every impulse from present things, 
—or, in the language of the apostle, of adding to 
his faith virtue. 

And thus will it be with every one who really 
li\'es under the power of faith, — that is, who feels 
upon his mind the due influence of the truths 
which he believes, resi)ccting things future and un- 
seen. This wondrous pvincii>le, when cultivated 
as the regulating power in the whole diameter, ele- 
vates the man above present feelings, and carries 
liim into a region where new objects are presented 
to his view, and pumuits of a new and superior 
order engage his attention and meet his enlarged 
desires. He is raised to “ !Mount Zion, and unto 
tlie city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the fimt-born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
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^ aud to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.” Tlience, returning to 
the humble concerns of the present world, and all 
his engagements among perishing things, he feels 
their unsatisfying character, and learns to pass 
through them under the habitual impression that 
tins is not his rest nor here his portion. Giving 
all diligence to add to his faith virtue, it will be 
his endeavour, by earnest meditation and prayer, 
to keep the impression of these truths habitually 
before his view, so that they may alike influence 
the habits of his mind and show this influence in 
every part of his conduct. The sublime concep- 
tions produced on the mind of such a man re- 
specting the character of God will be peculiarly 
powerful when contemplating him as he is revealed 
in his Son. In that great message of mercy and 
of peace he has been taught to seek his only hope 
of reconciliation to God, as well as his only 
means of making progress in the divine life. Act- 
ing under the powerful influence of these great 
objects of faith, he will derive from them a con- 
tinual and lively motive to love and new obedience, 
knowing that “ he is not his own, but bought 
with a price,” and that he is under the most 
powerful obligations to live not to himself but to 
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Him who died for us and rose again. Thus culti- 
vating, with anxious care, an immediate feeling of 
the character and perfections of God, the man of 
faith seeks to keep this impression habitually 
before him as the directing principle of his life, 
and to have every emotion and every desire, and 
consequently eveiy part of his conduct, regulated 
by a sense of the Divine will. All this important 
process of moral discipline, we must repeat, is 
closely connected with an exercise of the mind, of 
which every one must be conscious who really 
performs it. This consists, as we have seen, in a 
strong and habitual direction of the thoughts to 
those truths which are the objects of faith, so that 
their power shall enter into every feeling of the 
mind. At first the exercise may require an effort, 
and habitual watchfulness may be necessary to 
prevent the distracting influence of the things of 
sense. But, like every habit, it becomes easier by 
repetition and perseverance, until, under the in- 
fluence of a power that is not in man, it settles 
down into the uniform, consistent conduct of one 
who endures as seeing Him who is invisible, — and, 
amid the cares, anxieties, and distmetions of life, 
gives all diligence to add to his faith virtue. 

That discipline of the mind, which thus brings 
it under the habitual influence of the truths which 
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are the objects of faith, has well received from the 
apostle the name of fortitude or virtue. For a hi'di 

O 

degree of moral courage is required for commencing 
it, and a high tone of moral determination is neces- 
sary for carrying it forward with effect. The first 
great step towards it is that most difficult of all 
exercises of the mind, which consists of seriously 
looking within. It is easy to investigate doctrines, 
and to weigh evidences ; and there is a delightful 
sense of intellectual vigour in detecting error, and 
exposing sophistry, and demonstrating the triumph 
of truth. It is comparatively easy also, and it is 
deliglitful to a regulated mind, to rise above the 
events of ordinary life, and to ascend in exalted 
contemplation to those higher regions where shine 
forth in a peculiar manner the Divine perfections, 
to luxuriate amid the wonders of creation, the 
wonders of providence, and, it may he also, the 
mysteries of grace. But, after the mind has been 
disciplined to these high pursuits, a more difficult 
exercise remains, —and that is to look within, and 
determinedly to press the question respecting our 
own moral condition, and how far w'e are under the 
influence of the truths which we profess to believe. 
It is to search out the very worst concerning our- 
selves, and steadily to contemplate the truth, so dis- 
covered, in all its important bearings upon our pro- 
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spects for eternity. Do I believe the omniscience 
and omnipresence of Him, who is not only the wit- 
ness of my conduct, but who tries even the thoughts 
of my lieart by the high and holy standard of his 
law, — then is my moral condition within such as 
will hear the inspection of that eye ? Do I believe 
in the solemnities of a coming judgment, in which 
a strict account shall be required, and the secrets of 
all hearts revealed ; — when my whole moml history 
is then disclosed, and this account required of me, 
— what shall I answer? Such a course of rigid 
scrutiny is the first great step in that moral process 
in which consists the health of the soul. 'When a 
man has determinedly nerved himself for the work, 
and has resolved that nothing shall shake him fimn 
its stern and rigid accomplishment, this is to add 
to his faith virtue. 

II. That this discipline of the mind, so essential 
to the health of every moral being, may be conducted 
upon right principles, it is necessary to pay minute 
attention to the truth and soundness of the opinions 
which are thus received as objects of faith, and 
adopted as regulating principles in the character. 
Therefore, continues the apostle, to your faith and 
virtue, add Kiiou'lahjc. This is a consideration of 
the utmost importance, which, though it may bo 
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recognised in theory, is less attended to in practice 
than it ought to be. "Whatever is received as tlie 
object of faith must first be presented to the mind 
as an object of knowledge ; that is, it must be re- 
ceived only upon full examination, and upon sucli 
evidence as is sufficient to convince the understand- 
ing of its truth. Without this, the professed belief 
must be either some vague generality, unworthy of 
the character of truth, or some vision of the mind 

itself, which leads only to enthusiasm, — it is not 
faith. 

On this subject various errors are committed, 
but all of tliem are of serious moment. One of the 
most common, perhaps, is indifference. iMen, who 
do not profess to disbelieve the great trutlis relating 

o O 

to things not seen, are at no pains to study and 
examine them. With what eager attention do we 
find them applying to interesting questions in 
politics, trade, or science ; — seeking intensely after 
accurate knowledge, and directing all the energies 
of their mind toward arriving at the whole truth. 
But with what coolness do they apply to those in- 
quiries which most of all concern them. In these 
they are satisfied with some vague and general 
notions, which perhaps they have been taught in 
their youtli, or which they have adopted from 
others, without feeling the supreme importance of 
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making themselves fully acquainted with the truth, 
— of forming distinct and clear opinions, and of 
perceiving distinctly the grounds on which these 
opinions are formed ; — of being satisfied whether 
their belief is consistent with truth, and whether it 
embraces the whole truth, on those great questions 
in which are involved their hopes and prospects 
for a life that is to come. 

Others affect to disbelieve these great truths, 
and to consider them, perhaps, as the superetitions 
of vulgar minds ; and they seem to think it a proof 
of superior understanding to treat them with con- 
tempt, or even with ridicule. Do we ask such 
persons for some account of that long, and laborious, 
and serious coui'se of inquiry, by wliich they have 
arrived at this conclusion on a question of such 
momentous importance, we must not press them 
too closely for an answer. We shall find that they 
have scarcely examined them at all. They have 
allowed their minds to be carried away by some 
trivial objection, or some fanciful sophism ; and 
truths which received the cordial assent of Newton, 
and of many others distinguished by understandings 
of the highest order, are often dismissed by the most 
frivolous minds as altogether unworthy of belief. 
This aflecUition of scepticism is as contemptible as 
it is melancholy. It is not the result of calm in- 
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vestigation, but the rash decision of a distorted and 
prejudiced mind, which is turned aside by its own 
partial views, widely at variance with sound in- 
quiry; or which, misled by its moral condition, has 
argued itself into the disbelief of what it wishes 
not to be true. For, in many who have become 
the victims of vain and sophistical opinions, the 
■will evidently takes the lead in the mental process, 
and opinions are seized upon with avidity, and em- 
braced as truth, which have recommended them- 
selves to previously existing inclinations of the 
heart. This is a principle in the philosophy of 
human nature of most intense and solemn interest. 
For, wlien the desires of the heart have once de- 
parted from a full approbation of the purity of the 
Divine law, the course is easy by which the mind 
frames for itself a system, in accordance with its 
own disordered inclinations, and after a certain 
process comes to rest in that system as truth. In 
both cases the unbelief arises not from deficiency 
of evidence, but from a total want of that condition 
of the mind, without which the best evidence has 
no power, “if they believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither would they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 

There are persons of a third class, who, pro- 
fessing a sincere love for the truth, wander from it 
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by tbeiv own speculations, and by neglecting that 
calm and deliberate application of the mind which 
is required for adding to their faith knowledge. 
It is thus that, in all ages, men have deluded 
themselves, and led others astray, by putting vague 
conceptions in the place of truth. To every one 
who would preserve himself from such delusions, 
the gi'eat and solemn object of inquiry ought to be 
Tq)on what ground his opinions have been tormed; 
— have they been deduced from a full aud candid 
investigation,— ami do they rest on such evidence 
as is sutUcient to satisfy a sound understanding 
that they are true ? We have an interesting but 
melancholy picture of human nature, when we 
endeavour to tmee the principles by which minds 
of a serious character are inlluenced in thus de- 
])arting from the simplicity of the truth. In some, 
it would appear to arise from a love of singularity, 
or a desire of appearing wiser than their neigh- 
bours ; in others, from an ambition to be wise 
above what is written, accompanied generally with 
a restless activity of mind and vividness of imagi- 
nation, while there has been very little cultivation 
of the judgment. The peculiarity in the mental 
condition of such persons is, that they look only to 
one view of a question. Having formed their opi- 
nions, probably on slight and feeble giounds, their 
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whole ingenuity is directed to finding avguinents 
in support of them, instead of rigidly examining 
their truth ; and they do not allow themseh-es to 
consider fairly the objections, or the views and 
principles which are opposed to their own. This 
habit of the mind is usually accompanied with a 
high confidence in its own powers, and a contempt 
for those who differ ; and the persons who are 
under its influence generally become, in a great 
measure, inaccessible to argument, and almost 
unsusceptible of the force of facts and considera- 
tions which are opposed to their favourite views. 
This arises from the habit of directing their atten- 
tion entirely to one view of a' subject, or to one side 
of a question, while they put away from them all 
that is opposed to it. For, when false opinions 
have once been allowed to fasten on the mind, the 
evil is not confined to the particular dogma which 
IS embraced ; but an injury has been done to the 
mental economy, which is apt to continue, or even 
to increase, and to carry the individual more and 
more deeply into error and delusion. When a 
man of a certain activity of mind and energy of 
character has thus framed for himself a system 
differing in some prominent manner from the 
estabHshed opinions of those around him, the faci- 
lity IS equally remarkable with which he finds 
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zealous proselytes. These appear, in general, to he 
influenced by principles similar to those which 
have been referred to. There is a feeling of intel- 
lectual superiority in appearing to think more 
deeply or more acutely than others ; in pursuing 
discoveries beyond the reach of ordinary minds ; 
in standing with the enlightened few, apart from 
the multitude who are content to tread the beaten 
path which their fathers trod before them. Such 
a feeling influences the judgment in a manner 
which will not be admitted by those who most 
strongly manifest its power ; it does so chiefly by 
a misdirection of the attention,— that is, by leading 
them to consider only their favourite system, wiUi- 
oiit paying any regard to the considerotions which 

might show it to be fallixcioiis. 

For, preserving us from all such perversions of 
the understanding, and that pernicious influence 
on the whole moral economy which follows, the 
only security is in a close attention to the apostles 
exhortation, that to faith be added knowledge. 
For this puriiose the utmost care must be habitu- 
ally exercised, that the mind be calmly and steadily 
directed to an examination of the truth, and the 
utmost anxiety felt to prevent it from wandering 
into partial views, or speculations guided by 
favourite fancies. Such is the discipline of a 
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mind which seeks the truth in the love of it; and 

in the prosecution of its inquiries, conducted with 

humility and candour, it is encouraged to look for 

an influence from heaven, which will preserve it 

from error, and prove to it strength, and light, and 
wisdom. 

Thougli it thus appears that all true faith must 
he founded on knowledge, there is a peculiar pro- 
priety and beauty in the order in which tlie mental 

operations are stated by the apostle, — first faith, 

then virtue, — and then knowledge. For, the first 
step in this great mental process is that frame or 
disposition of mind in which it is open to receive 
the truth in simplicity and candour, — to take a 
full view of all its parts, and to give full weight to 
all Its evidences ; and with an earnest determina- 
tion to apply it to all those purposes which it 
ought to answer, in the regulation of the whole 
character. When, with such a disposition of mind 
the attention is directed to a diligent inquiry after 
the particular truths, the individual is in that state 
of discipline in which he is most likely to prose- 
cute the momentous inquiry with success. He is 
so, according to the established laws of the mind, 
by which such a sincere and candid love of truth 
naturally leads to the discovery of it in every de- 
partment of knowledge. But, besides this, in the 
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search after divine trutli a special direction is pro- 
nused to the sincere and humble mind. This 
appears to be the condition, so often referred to in 
the Scriptures, as receiving the truth “ as a little 
child;” and it appears to be that which is intended 
by our Lord when he says, “if any man ^Yill do 
liis will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
bo of God.” Such a man enters on the great in- 
quiry with a deep feeling of its momentous import- 
ance, and a sincere and simple desire to discover 
the whole truth ; and he adds to this an earnest 
determination to press home each truth to all its 
consequences on his own moral condition, — to take 
it as a guide of his life, and the regulating principle 
in the moral economy of his heart and of his mind ; 
this is he who adds to his faith virtue, and to 

virtue knowledge. 

The mental attributes, which have been refen-ed 
to in the ])receding observations, consisting of 
faith, virtue, and knowledge, may be considered 
as those which form the foundation of Christian 
character ; but they are the foundation only, not 
the real structure of which that character consists. 
From the considemtion of them, therefore, wo are 
naturally led to that inlluence which they ought to 
produce upon the moml feelings of the mind, and 
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the regulation of the whole character and conduct, 
without which knowledge is vain, and faith is 
barren. This most important part of the subject 
IS divided by the apostle into two branches the 
one relating to the moral condition of the indi- 
vidual himself, consisting of temperance, patience, 
and godliness; — the other having respect to his 
conduct to his fellow-men, in brotherly-kindness 
and charity. All these qualities are required to 
be in constant and harmonious operation to con- 
stitute a healthy moral condition ; and tliere is 
either self-deception, or a pretension of what is 
not really felt, when there is the appearance or 
profession of some of them without the harmony 
of the whole. Though a man may show mucli con- 
duct having the characters of brotherly-kindness 
and charity, there is a radical error in the mental 
economy if these are not founded upon faith and 

knowledge,— and accompanied by temperance, pa- 
tience, and godliness. And whatever display there 
may be of knowledge, and whatever profession of 
faith and godline.ss, these are but empty names 
unless they are accompanied by temperance and 

patience, and lead to brotherly-kindness and 
charity. 


III. Therefore, continues the apostle, as the 
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lirst great result of your faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge, add Tcmperayice. 

In ascertaining the precise meaning of such an 
expression as this, derived from an ancient lan- 
guage, our proper couise appears to be to refer to 
the meaning alfixed to it by ancient writers who 
wrote in the same language. AVhen we do so, in 
regard to this expression we find that the ancient 
writers on moral science attached great importance 
to a distinction which they made between temper- 
ance and continence. By continence, they ex- 
j)ressed the mental condition of a man who has 
irregular desires or inclinations, but does not yield 
to the gratification of them ; — by temperance, 
the condition of him whose desires and inclina- 
tions themselves are under due regulation and con- 
trol. When we assume this, therefore, as the 
ancient and precise meaning of the term, a subject 
is opened to us of great extent and supreme import- 
ance ; the discipline of the heart. It is most ap- 
propriately }>laced where it stands in the enumem- 
tion of moral qualities before us, as the first step 
in that great moral process in which consists the 
health of the soul. Faith, virtue, and knowledge, 
are the means, — and these constitute mental exer- 
cises which may be called intellectual. Brotherly- 
kindness and chai'ity, again, express attributes of 
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character ia a man’s conduct towards his fellow- 
men. But between these there is placed a class of 
moral qualities, in which consists his own sound 
condition as a moral being, and on which depends 
the aspect in which he is viewed in the sight of 
him who “looketh on the heart these are emi- 
merated by the apostle under the heads of temper- 
ance, patience, and godliness. Among the three 
classes of qualities, however, there is a close and 
most important relation. Faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge, we have seen, are connected with processes 
of the mind over which we have a certain degree 
of voluntary power, and in the due exercise of 
them much depends upon this power being exerted 
in a steady and persevering manner. The result 
of this is to bring us under the agency of certain 
truths relating to things not seen, which have a 
direct tendency, under Divine influence, to produce 
most important effects upon the moral condition 
of our own minds and hearts. When this ffreat 

O 

end has been accomplished, a certain conduct and 
character follow, not by any distinct and separate 
effort, but as a natural and indispensable conse- 
quence : — the tree being made good, the fruit will 
be good, — the fountain being purified, the water 
will be pure. 

The consideration of temperance, therefore, leads 
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US to a subject of the deepest importance, — the 
regulation of the heart ; — the cultivation of a pure 
and healthy state of the desires, affections, and dis- 
positions of the mind, those principles within, from 
which our external conduct and character pro- 
ceed. “ Keep thy heart,” says an inspired writer, 
“ with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 

The subject must be one of supreme importance 
in the estimation of every man who feels what that 
is which constitutes a state of moml purity m the 
eye of God. !Man can judge of man by his external 
character alone, but “ the Lord looketh on the 
heart and there may be much of irregular desire, 
unsubdued passion, and impure imagination within, 
which are not allowed to show themselves in the 
conduct. There are various principles by which 
this may be accounted for. In restraining the 
conduct of men, much is done by the influence of 
human laws, — much by a regard to health and 
interest, — and much more still by our regard to 
the opinions of other men, our desire of their ap- 
probation and esteem, our fear of their contempt, 
indignation, or anger ; — very much by a regal'd to 
character, a principle of most extensive opemtion 
with all descriptions and classes of men. There 
may even be a certain operation of conscience, or 
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a conviction of what is morally right and wrong, 
contending with an unsound inclination within, 
and restraining the outward conduct, while the 
desire is still cherished, and the envious passion, 
or impure imagination, still holds its place in tlie 
heart. But, if we really believe that every desire 
and imagination ot the heart is open to the eye of 
God, we cannot for a moment suppose that this 
can he in his estimation a sound moral condition. 
To constitute moral purity, the heart must he pure 
the desires and Inclinations of the mind, and our 
affections or dispositions towards God and towards 
man, must, equally with our external conduct, he 
regulated hy the indications of conscience, and by 
a supreme regard to the Divine will. The habitual 
direction of the thoughts sliould be such as recog- 
nises the inspection of infinite purity. When the 
Psalmist, accordingly, prays the Eternal One to 
sci^i^nise minutely his moral condition, it is hy 
saying, Search me and know my heart, try me 
and know my thoughts, and see if there he any 

wicked M'ay in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” 

But a mind which is not the slave either of 
impure desire or malignant passion may he devoted 
to pursuits which relate only to present things, — to 
wealth, — to power, — to distinction, — or may he 
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allowed to waste itself in the mere frivolities and 
trifles of the passing hour. A sound condition of 
the heart and of the mind requires not only the 
absence of unsound and irregular emotions, but the 
careful culture of those which are worthy of our 
high destiny as immortal beings. It leads us to 
seek after spiritual blessings and moral acquire- 
ments, — to “ set our affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth it calls us to the culti- 
vation of kind and benevolent feelings towards 
men, and of love, submission, and devotedness to- 
wards God, — of a liabitual desire to feel the impres- 
sion of his presence, and to have every action of 
life, and every desire and emotion of the mind, 
regulated by the sense of his holiness and purity. 
It leads us to direct our minds, with a suitable 
degree of attention, to the various duties and re- 
sponsibilities which belong to the particular situa- 
tion in which we are placed, and the means and 
opportunities of usefulness which are committed 
to us ; our high responsibilities as parents and as 
children, — as masters or servants, — as subjects, as 
neighbours, and friends, — as possessed of talents 
which ought to be devoted to the glory of God, — 
or of wealth, in regard to which we must render to 
Him a strict account of our stewardship : — and 
finally, it leads us to feel all the deep responsibility 
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of that culture of the soul, which alone can qualify 
and prepare it for the enjoyment of God. 

The cultivation of a state of mind which feels 
as It ought such impressions as these, is closely 
connected with a most important principle in our 
mental constitution, — the power which we have 


over the regulation and direction of our thoughts. 
We feel that we possess such a power, however 
imperfectly we may exercise it. We can direct 
the thoughts to any subject we please ; we can 
continue them intensely directed to it, so as to 
follow out the train of thinking to which it gives 
rise ; and we can vary or dismiss it at our will. 
But this requires a certain effort, especially in those 
who have been little accustomed to close and serious 
thinking. Without this effort we leave the mind 


to be occupied only with passing events, or to frame 
for its own amusement vain delusions and phantoms 
of the imagination, no better than dreams and as 
unprofitable. The due control and regulation of 
this power over our thoughts lies at the foundation 
of all true mental culture, and there is nothing 
that makes a more essential difference between one 


man and another than a due regulation of the 
thoughts, and the subjects to which they are liabitu- 
ally directed. In all men, indeed, there are various 
subjects to which the thoughts must be directed in 
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tlie ordinary concerns of life ; and these must 
occupy a great degree of attention in persons who 
may differ widely from each other in the reg\dation 
of the mind. Ihit there are to all seasons of leisure 
from these concerns, in which the mind seeks relief 
in some other occupation. It is then that a man 
may read in his own thoughts both his intellectual 
and his moral condition : and if he then attend to 
the habits of his mind, with an earnest desire to 
Icnow the truth, he will find a monitor within which 
will never deceive him. 

It is true, indeed, that a due regulation of the 
thoughts does not alone constitute a sound moral 
condition ; but they are closely and immediately 
connected. Correct and pure moral emotions to- 
wards God, and a pure and healthy state of moral 
feeling in our own mental discipline in general, 
are conditions of the mind over which we have not 
a direct control ; that is, Ave cannot call them uj) 
at our will. Hut, by the constitution of the mind, 
they are the natural result of certain truths, and 
they are called forth by a proper direction of the 
attention to those truths, so that their natural 
effects may be produced upon the moral feelings. 
In making this statement, we lose not sight of the 
important fact that the influence of the Spirit of 
God is required to bring home these trutlis with 
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effect to a mind which has never felt their power. 
But we abuse this important doctrine when we 
talk of it in a manner which turns aside our view 
from the power which we possess over our own 
minds, and the deep and solemn responsibility 
which attaches to eveiy man in the due e.xercise of 
It the deep guQt which may be incurred by a 
neglect of adequate attention to the truths which 
are calculated to influence the moral condition of 
the mind, and through it, to regulate the whole 
character. However much we want the inclination 
to exercise it, we feel that we have’ the power. We 
can direct our thouglits intensely and seriously to 
God, can contemplate his power and wisdom, his 
purity and his holiness, and all tlie solemnities of 
an eternal world and a judgment to come. We 
can consider seriously the various responsibilities 
and duties which belong to our own condition in 
life, and can rigidly question ourselves whether we 
are discharging them in a manner which will bear 
the light of an eternal day. We can, in the same 
manner, look within, and strictly question ourselves 
respecting our moral condition in the sight of Him 
who searches our hearts and knows our inmost 
thoughts. We can thus cherish trains of thinking 
winch have a tendency to promote con-ect feelings 
of the mind, and we can avoid or banish such as 
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have an opposite tendency. We can study with 
diligence the Word of God, and contemplate deli- 
berately and carefully the various important truths 
which are there disclosed to us, and their tendencies 
both for the regulation of our minds and the guid- 
ance of our conduct. This process of the mind, 
indeed, requires a steady and persevering effort, and 
unceasing watchfulness : and every one who seri- 
ously enters upon the great iindertaking will feel 
continually his own weakness, and his need of a 
power that is not in himself. But, while he humbly 
and earnestly seeks for this almighty power to 
enlighten his darkness, and, in his weakness, to 
give strength, let him not foi'get the part which is 
his own, — let him not lose sight of the full import 
of the apostle’s exhortation, calling upon him to 
“ give all diligence,” that to his faith, virtue, and 
knowledge, he may add temperance. 

IV. From the whole mental condition \vhich 
has been referred to in the preceding observations, 
another nat\irally arises, which, in fact, is nearly 
allied to it : — to tempemnee must be added Pa- 
tience. This, considered as a quality of individual 
cliaracter, seems to imply a state of mind which 
may be viewed in its important iulluence both in 
reference to God and to our relations to our follow- 
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men. In reference to God, it implies not only a 
submission to, but a cordial acquiescence in tlie 
dispensations of bis providence, as parts of a system 
carried forward by infinite wisdom, and calculated 
to answer important purposes in his great scheme 
of moral government. It leads us thus to rest in 
the absolute conviction that the whole economy of 
providence is one great and magnificent system of 
design, and order, and harmony. The mental tran- 
quillity arising from this conviction wiU be felt 
both in relation to our own concerns and to those 
which are going on in the world around us. In 
regard to the former, it leads us to rest in a sense 
of our being in the hand of a Father, infinite in 
wisdom as in goodness and mercy, who has ap- 
pointed us the place we are to occupy in this state 
of moral discipliue,-and in fl.e assurance that it 
IS the one best suited to promote his purposes, and 
our own eternal good. We are thus taught to 
consider the peculiar duties which belong to our 
lot, and how we may best glorify God in it, rather 
than to compare it with the lot of others, and thus 
discover sources of discontent. Even the anxieties 
and troubles of Ufe we are taught to regard with 
similar feelings, knowing that, if used as a mean 
of moral discipline, they are conducive to our 

ighest improvement,— that tribulation, viewed and 
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improved in this manner, wovketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and that 
this hope maketh not ashamed ” The peace arising 
from this condition of the mind should also be 
experienced in reference to the events which are 
taking place in the world aro\ind us. Though “ the 
heathen should rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing,” it directs us to a hand which controls their 
movements ; and even when events assume their 
most alarming aspect, we are still led to contem- 
plate the operation of that hand with humble 
confidence, and to rest in the assurance that ” the 
Lord reigneth.” 

The mental condition which is referable to 
patience, has also a most important relation to a 
man’s intercourse with his fellow-men. It is nearly 
synonymous with meekness, and closely allied to 
humility, and all the graces of diameter which 
spring from it. It leads a man to form a moderate 
estimate of his own rights and pretensions, and to 
take the most enlarged estimate of the rights and 
feelings of other men. It leads him to be slow to 
take offence, — to put the best construction on the 
conduct and motives of others, — to seek peace, and 
often to submit to injuries rather than violate it. 
Such a disposition has its reward in itself ; — the 
man who possesses it passes quietly through life, 
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borne far above all its lesser disturbances and 
evds by Ins habitual sense of tliose great concerns 
winch relate to the life which is to come. 

^ f iling enumeration of the qualities 

of Christian character, we have seen that temper- 
ance and patience relate to the internal moral 
condition of the man. But there is most appro- 
priately placed in immediate connection with them 
that mental exercise by which they are promoted 
and cherished. Faith, virtue, and knowledge are 
of no value, unless they be productive of temper 
ance and patience, -but these essential qualities 
caiinot be maintained in g.,wth and 

U» .,».i ,0 

} our temperance and patience add godIine.ss 

GoJ „ „e 

f I... I 

aence, -Without any regard to his law, -without 
any gratitude for his goodness,- and without any 

eeling of their dependence upon him both for 
icy and for spiritual strength. AVe read of 

otWs w 0 Blink ,f Cod as s^ 

attribiii^ r and holy 
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">SS. The state of mind here designated 
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by the term godliness seems to be that which is 
opposed to both these conditions. It implies for m- 
i„a hi.di and worthy conceptions of the Divine 
characrer.-and habitually cherishing these as the 
re-ulating principle of our own moral condition. 

The attributes of God, indeed, are far above our 
full comprehension. Tliey are higher than heaven 
what can we do ?— they arc deeper than hell v ha 
can we know?— the measure of them is longer 
than the earth and broader than the sea ;-who by 
searching can find out God ? But, from his works 
and from his word, we can derive such knowledge 
of him as is sufficient for all the purposes of our 
guidance, direction, and comfort, in this our sta e 
tf moral discipline. From his woiks around us 
we trace his power and wisdom, and should learn to 
how in humble adoration before Him who called all 
things into being by h^d, and maintains them 
all in undwStnrg'niarniony. From the moia 
impressions of our own minds, or, in other won s, 
in the light of conscience, we may read his pei- 
fections as a being of infinite holiness, and rig i 
eousness, and truth. All these impressions aij 
confirmed and illustrated by his revealed u’Oid 
where in addition to those gi'eat and overwhelming 
attributes of his character, we learn his perfections 
as a God of love,-long-suffering and slow to anger. 
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-not wiUing the death of a sinner, but that he 
turn from his wickedness and live. AVe learn tlie 
wondrous provision which he has made for the 
recovery of his lost creatures ; and are led to 
throw ourselves before his throne of mercy, seeki.m 
his pardon, and his grace to help us in every time 
of need ; seeking that strength wliich he has pro- 
mised to every one that asks it, to carry us forward 
in our State of trial and discipline, and to prepare 

and purify us for the immediate enjoyment of 
lumself. 

He who feels upon his mind such impressions 
of the Divine character, and cultivates them in a 
manner in any degree adequate to their supreme 
importance, wiU naturally seek after intercourse 
with God,_will desire to feel the influence of his 
continual presence, -and to cherish the sense of his 
holiness as the regulating principle of the character 
and even of the desires and imaginations of the’ 
heart. He will find 'increasing delight in contem- 
plating the perfections of God. He will desire to 
commit himself, with filial confidence and love, to 
e disposal of his heavenly Father, and to make 
Jis will the habitual rule of his whole conduct •_ 
e will look to his mercy as the only ground of 

iUiI^i^"^ spir- 

s rength, and the only means of progress in 
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those great concerns which pertain to an immortal 
being. Thus will he “ dwell in the house of the 
Lord all tlie days of his life, — to behold tlie beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 

Tlie disposition of mind which we have thus 
considered as being included under the term godli- 
ness, may be the habitual exercise of the duly- 
regulated mind. Hut there are certain special 
means by which it is encouraged and promoted ; 
and tlie chief of these is prayer. Not that the 
Eternal Omniscient One requires to be informed 
either of our wants or our desires. All our neces- 
sities are better known to him than they are to 
ourselves ; and the most secret thoughts and in- 
clinations of the heart are naked and open before 
him. Hut he has specially appointed the exercise 
of prayer as a mean of communication with him- 
self, and through which he is pleased to dispense 
the blessings of his grace. In addition to these 
considerations, the exercise of prayer is calculated 
to bring a special and peculiar benefit to ourselves. 
In the midst of our ordinary engagements in life, 
indeed, we may elevate the soul to God ; but, sur- 
rounded by the distractions of external things, 
this must be done in a partial and unsatisfactory 
manner. Our feeble and imperfect nature, so much 
under the influence of the objects of sense, requires 
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every possible aid to enable us to feel the due im- 
pression of the things of faith. It requires us to 
withdraw from external things, and in solitude and 
sQence, and by solemn acts of devotion, to brines 
ourselves, as it were, into the immediate presence 
of God. There is a power in the mind by which 
it thus brings down upon itself an influence from 
the inner sanctuary, a special impression of the 
perfections of that incomprehensible One, who is 
thus disclosed to us, as if by his more immediate 
presence. We realise his omniscient eye, and stand 
in awe under tlie truth that lie understandeth our 
thoughts afar off. We feel the impression of his 
holiness, and bow beneath the sense of our own 
depravity and guilt. We feel tlie influence of his 
love, and throw ourselves upon his mercy. We 
commit ourselves to his grace to supply all our 
wants out of his fulness, — to conduct us in safety 
through the dangers, the difficulties, and the evils 
of life, and to carry us forward in the course which 
leads to eternal peace. Would we seek to feel our 
own moral condition, and to fix the deep impression 
of an inquiiy of such eternal importance, we 
cannot use a mean of greater efficacy than putting 
it into words in the presence of him to whom it is 
better known than it is to ourselves. Is there any 
mental or moral habit which we feel to have ac- 
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quired a masteiy that puts in peril the safety of 
tlie soul, — we cannot assail it in a more efficient 
manner than by fully confessing it before him who 
secth in secret, and asking from him a might which 
alone is able to rescue us from its power. Such is 
the province, and such the efficacy of prayer. It 
maintains our intercourse with things which are 
not seen. It is the life, the strength, and the 
nourishment of the soul ; and it will be diligently 
cultivated, not as a mere duty to be performed, but 
as a mean of si)iritual life, by every one who feels 
the deep import of the truth, that all the graces 
of the Christian character must be founded upon 
and supported by godliness. 

VI. The mental condition, which has been 
referred to in the preceding observations, does not 
waste itself in monkish solitude, or in the exercise 
of sublime contemplation. It tends at once to 
lead the man who is the subject of it to the rela- 
tion in which he stands to his fellow-men, and to the 
various important duties which belong to the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. While it leads him to 
seek after purity of heart, it also produces a cha- 
racter and conduct calculated to promote the good 
of others, — the happiness and comfort of all those 
with whom he may be brought into contact, in his 
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passage through this state of trial and discipline. 
Following out this, as the natural or necessary re- 
sult of a healthy moral condition within, the apostle 
next inculcates, that to temperance, patience, and 
godliness, is to be added Brotherly-kindness. This 
seems to include the highest exercise of all tliose 
affections which bind man to his fellow-men ; 
leading us to feel towards each other as brethren, 
— to study the wants of others, — to enter into their 
feelings, and, in as far as we have power, to relieve 
their distresses. It tends to promote a conduct 
distinguished not only by the highest degree of 
integiity, but by hilbitual complaisance, sympathy, 
and kindness ; and tliis is not to be regulated by 
the condition of men as to the things of this world, 
but by the high and broad principle, that, wliatever 
may be their lot as to external things, tliey are the 
cliildren of the same Almighty Fatlier with our- 
selves, inheriting the same nature, possessed of the 
same feelings, and soon to enter on the same state 
of eternal existence, when all the distinctions 
which exist in this world shall cease for ever. It 
thus leads us to bring ourselves, as it were, to the 
same rank and tlie same situation with them, and 
with a brotherly interest to view their wants and 
their feelings as if they were our own. The prin- 
ciples of conduct, which arise from this interchange 
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of tender aflections, are applicable to every situa- 
tion of life, and to all those exercises of justice, 
benevolence, forbearance, and friendship, which 
may be called fortli by our various relations to our 
fellow-men. It sets aside those artificial distinc- 
tions by which, on the principles of the world, men 
are kept at such a distance from each other ; and 
it sets aside, what is more powerful still, the prin- 
ciple of selfishness, by which men are made so 
acutely alive to everything that concerns their 
own wants and their own feelings, and so cool in 
what relates to the wants and the feelings of others. 
It goes farther still ; for, according to the sublime 
maxims of the gospel, it teaches us even to love 
our enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good 
to tliem who despitefully use us. The benevolence 
of the gospel thus raises us above the highest 
principles to which we are led by the mere feeling 
of human kindness, it leads us to do good to the 
evil and the unthankful, and this is impressed 
upon us by the highest of all motives, — the imi- 
tation of him who is the Giver of all good. Such 
a character is exemplified, in the most striking 
manner, in the whole life of him who for us, 
and for our salvation, humbled himself and be- 
came a man of sorrows. He humbled himself 
that he might mingle with mankind, — that he 
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might enter into their wants,— that he might 
know their feelings, — that, having suffered being 
tempted, he might succour them that are tempted. 
He has left us an example that we should fol- 
low his steps ; and he has left us precise instruc- 
tions respecting the course by which this may be 
done, and the objects whom he has specially com- 
mitted to our care. These are the hungry, the 
naked, the stranger, the sick, and the prisoner. 
He has even left us the solemn intimation, that, at 
the last and great day of account, our moral con- 
dition will be estimated by the actual influence 
which has been habitually manifested on our rela- 
tions to our fellow-men, as done from a principle 
of love to him and of devotedness to his service. 
While we retire, therefore, from the power of ex- 

I 

terual things, and devote ourselves to the high 
undertaking wliich relates to the culture of the 
moral being within, while we feel the supreme im- 
portance of cultivating temperance, patience, and 
godliness, as the qualities which are essential to 
our own moral condition, let us constantly bear in 
mind that the direct tendency of these is to lead 
us foHh to our fellow-men, to seek them in their 
hour of need, to minister to their wants, to relieve 
their distresses, to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim 
the wanderer, to soothe the woimded spirit. For 
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this exalted exercise wealth is not necessary ; the 
hiunhlest of those who breathe the spirit of the 
Eedeemer may show much kindness and do much 
good to others as humble as themselves. 

But it is not in the abodes of poverty and 
deprivation alone that the kindly feelings of the 
heart may be called into exercise. In every situa- 
tion of life we may find openings for deeds of 
kindness. In every rank, and in every relation, 
this disposition will manifest itself by gentleness 
and forbearance, by leading us to study the feelings 
and consult the wants and the desires of others, 
whether superiors, equals, or dependants ; by re- 
pressing sclfisliness, and by producing the habit 
of placing ourselves in the situation of othei'S, so 
as to make their feelings and circumstances our 
own. Hence arise the sympathies and exertions of 
Christian friendship, and the habit of sacrificing 
personal feelings and selfish interests, with all 
that interchange of the kindlj^ affections which 
diffuses happiness and comfort wherever it is exer- 
cised. To all such exercise of those afiections 
which bind man to his fellow-men, the great prin- 
ciple of Christian duty gives a strength, stability, 
and permanance which never can arise from any 
lower source. For much active benevolence may 
and does arise from motives of an inferior kind. 
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and from certain feelings of our nature from winch 
there results an actual and peculiar enjoyment in 
the discharge of offices of sympathy and kindness. 
Much real enjoyment arises from doing good to 
those whom we esteem and love ; and from reliev- 
ing the distresses of the virtuous and worthy. 
There is an actual reward in the return of gratitude, 
and in sentiments of respect and affection from 
those whom we have made to feel a weight of obli- 
gation which they cannot expect to repaj’. There 
is something more directly personal, or selfish, in 
exciting the love and gratitude of those who may 
he able to return our kindness and feel the most 
anxious desire to do so ; and, in regard to cases of 
both descriptions, there is a separate and peculiar 
enjoyment, or actual reward, in the approbation of 
othei men, especially those whom we respect, and 
in the general sentiments of regard and esteem 
which follow the man who makes himself known 
by deeds of disinterested and active benevolence. 
But the great principle of Christian duty carries 
us farther and higher ; it calls upon us to do good 
to the evil and the unthankful, and to do it in secret, 
looking not for any return, whether of good offices, 
approbation, or gratitude, but simply to the love 
and devotedness which we owe to him who is the 
Giver of all good. This, accordingly’, is the import- 
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aut distinction so strikingly referred to in the 
-word of God : " If ye love them that love you, 
Avhat reward liave ye ? do not even the publicans 
the same ? And if ye do good to them which do 
good to you, what thank liave ye ? for sinners 
also do even the same. But I say \mto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you. That ye 
may be thecliildren of your Father who is in heaven, 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendcth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” Such is the great principle, enjoined by 
the apostle, of brotherly-kindness. That it may 
hold its true place in the economy of a mind which 
is under the intluence of faith, it must arise from 
no ])artial or selfish motives, no mere exercise of 
incidental feeling, nothing that has respect either 
to our own emotions, or to the opinions of other 
men. It must be a steady, consistent principle, 
pure in its origin, and uniform in its intluence ; it 
must be founded on faith and knowledge, and 
cherished by temperance, patience, and godliness, 
— the willing service of iilial aflection, — a steady 
persevering course of active usefulness, influenced 
simply by the high spirit of love and devotedness 
to him who has redeemed us to God by liis blood. 
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Go, then, ye who profess to serve this divine 
Master, go, and follow his steps. Deny yourselves 
the selfish indulgences of those who know no 
better portion ; go forth in search of those who are 
m want of your kindness ; search out the hungry, 

the naked, the sick, the stranger, the prisoner ; 

visit the fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 
tion. Eealise that eye which follows you in all 
your wanderings among the abodes of misery, 
disease, and suffering. Realise continually that 
high principle of active usefulness which flows from 
affection to him who died for you ; and realise 
continually the value which he will assign to such 
a course of active exertion, not indeed as a gi-ound 
of acceptance, but as a test of devotedness and love. 

Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 

done It unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

VII. The exercise of deeds of benevolence and 
kindness does not alone constitute that character 
towards our fellow men which is the true and pro- 
per result of a sound moral condition. That state 
of the mind and of the heart which is founded on 
faith, and cherished by temperance, patience, and 
godlmess, will extend its influence over all those 
feelmgs and affections which refer to others, in 
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every relation of life. The condition of mind which 
thus arises appears to constitute that which the 
apostle inculcates, when to brotherl 3 '-kindness he 
calls upon us to add Charity. This must be con- 
sidered as claiming our deep and serious attention, 
when it is here given as the finishing quality of 
that character which is founded upon, and main- 
tained b^', a habitual principle of devotedness to 
God. The feelings which are included under it 
are enumerated bv the apostle Paul, and arc by him 
referred to the following heads. (1 Cor. xiii.) 

1. It suffarth lony and is hind: It exercises 
candour, indulgence, and forbearance, in regard to 
the conduct of others, entering into their feelings 
with gentleness and kindness, and making every 
allowance for the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and the motives and feelings by which they 
arc influenced. This disposition prevents us from 
hastily assigning unworthy motives or bad inten- 
tions ; it induces us to take the most favourable 
view that we possibly can of the conduct of other 
men, and even when appearances are against them, 
to endeavour anxiously to discover favourable views 
and palliating circumstances. It thus leads us to 
be slow to take offence, to be unwilling to consider 
injuries as intended, to be above taking on'enco at 
trifles, and under real injuries to be easily con- 
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ciliated and ready to forgive. This temperament 
of the mind is strikingly contrasted with one which 
we find so common in the world,— envious, snspici- 
ous, and censorious,— ready to be offended by trifles, 
to construe accidental circumstances into intended 
insults, and to impute to others bad intentions on 
the most frivolous gi-ounds. Such a disposition is 
a source of wretchedness to those who are under 
Its power, and of unhappiness to all with whom 
they are connected ; and we cannot survey the 
distress which arises from ill-regulated temper 
without perceiving how much the present happi! 
ness of men would be increased by the exercise of 
that charity which suffereth long and is kind. 

The kindness wliich is here associated with long- 
suffering, seems to be distinct from the exercise of 
benevolence refeired to under the former division 
the subject. It appears to imply more par- 
cularly a tender regard to the feelings of others 
vhich makes us studious to avoid woundinc. them 

fukei°“'Tr^r'^''““'’ or fret- 

d disturb the social harmony. Many, who are 

k nZ I of true 
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tender consideration for the feelings of others ; and 
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it is mclanclioly to observe how mnch real unhap- 
piness often exists in families and in communities, 
which would he effectually prevented by the 
Christian gi'ace of kindness. 

2. Charifif cmniih not. Envy looks with dis- 
pleasure on the real or imagined happiness of 
others, leading men to compare their own situation 
with that of their neighbours, and to covet circum- 
stances in their lot which seem to render it happier 
than their own. It is thus founded on discontent, 
a state of mind decidedly opposed to sound Christian 
feeling ; for this teaches us to consider our lot, 
in all its circumstances, as assigned to us by the 
great Disposer of all things, and precisely adapted 
to the place which it is his pleasure we shall hold 
in this state of moral discipline. Envy, therefore, 
is not only injurious to a sound state of feeling 
towards other men, but is also destructive of our 
own moral culture. For it tends to withdraw our 
attention from our actual condition as responsible 
beings, — leading us to forget, amid fruitless long- 
ings after imagined good, the high responsibilities 
wliich pertain to our own condition, and thus to 
waste the precious hours which are given us to 
prepare for the life which is to come. Christian 
charit}", therefore, teaches us to rejoice in the good 
of others, — in their happiness, their honour, and 
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their reputation. It is opposed to detraction, — 
and leads us to allow to other nien, though rivals, 
or even enemies, aU praise, honour, and reputation 
that are justly due to them, — to avoid everything 
calculated to injure their good name, or to lower 
them in the public estimation,— and to defend them 
against such attempts when we find them made by 
others. 

3. In the exercise of that correct state of moral 
feeling which we owe to other men, we are very 
much impeded by the false and exaggerated views 
which we are apt to form of our own importance, 
and the undue weight which we attach to our own 
feelings. In opposition to tliis Christian charity 
leads us to view ourselves with humility, and this 
naturally induces us to view otliers witli indulgence, 
candour, and justice. Accordingly, the apostle 
adds, “ Charity vaunteth mi itself, —is not puffed up!' 
The immediate and natural result of this humble, 
calm, and considerate view of our own condition 
and our own feelings, in reference to those of 
other men, is a general propriety and decorum 
of behaviour towards them,— “ doth not hehavc itself 
unseemly” A man acting under the influence of 
this law of Christian charity conducts himself with 
a correct and judicious regard to the situation of 
life in which he is placed ; he does not push himself 
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into notice, or prefer himself to others : but is in all 
circumstances of life, to his superiors respectful, 
to his equals accoinmoilating and courteous, to his 
inferiors, kind, gentle, and considerate. He is thus 
preserved from those improprieties and absurdities 
into which men are led by pride and vanity,— 
putting themselves out of their proper place, and 
losing sight of the proprieties of conduct adapted 
to their situation, — involving themselves with 
matters in which they have no concern ; and by a 
disposition restless, meddling, and conceited, at 
once destroying their own peace, and injuring the 

peace of others. 

4. The propensity in human nature which has 
the chief influence in separating man from man, 
and disturbing all the harmonies of life, is Selfish- 
ness. By one device or another, men are ever 
seeking to promote their own interest, — their own 
gratification, — their oun ease, reputation, or distine- 
tion. lienee arise the jealousies, suspicions, and 
envies with which they view those who are likely 
to interfere with them in their favourite pursuits, 
and those who in similar pursuits have been 
more fortunate than themselves. Christian charity 
strikes at the root of this propensity, so wide in 
its extent, so destructive in its influence;—" charity 
scciccth not her own.” It 1101114 lead us into a field 
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far too extensive for our present purpose, were we 
to endeavour to trace the manner in whicli selfish- 
ness enters into aU our pursuits, and the extent to 
which it interferes with that spirit of kindness to 
our fellow-men to which so much importance is 
attached in the great practical rules of the nospel 
of Christ. Every one has only to watch minutely 
his own conduct, to discover in how many instances 
a regard to his own interest, comfort, and distinc- 
tion, interferes with the kindly feelings and the 
offices of kindness which he owes to others,— how 
often he is prevented by mere indolence, or a selfish 
regard to his own ease, from doing good in various 
ways which would cost liim notliing but a little 
exertion how often a regard to his own feelings 
interferes with what is due to the feelings of other 
men and how different the conduct of all of us 
would very often be, did we deliberately place 
ourselves in the situation of others, and calmly 
view their circumstances and their feelings, as if 
^ ley were in our situation and we in theirs. There 
IS not, in the high requirements of the gospel, a 
principle of more essential importance than this. 

I hen our Lord says, “ If any man will be my 
disciple, let him deny himself,”— he calls us not to 
mortifications or austerities calculated only to'inflict 
sufifermg on ourselves :— but he calls us “ as one 
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having authority,” to renounce all those selfish 
indulgences, and selfish humours, and that pursuit 
of selfish interest, which interfere with the zealous 
and extensive exertions for the comfort and the 
good of others, to which he attaches so important 
a place as a test of our affection to him, and our 
devotedness to his service. In such a course he 
has left us a bright example, and he calls us to 
follow his steps, lie calls us to enter with kindly 
interest into the wants and feelings of our brethren, 
and, in many instances, to sacrifice our own inte- 
rest, case, indulgence, and inclinations to theirs. 
r>y the high sanction of his own example, we are 
exhorted to have the same mind in us which was 
also in him ; and this exhortation is enforced hy 
the solemn denunciation, that “ if any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

5. The mind that is under the inlluence of 
Christian charity “ is not easily provoh d, and it 
thinketh no eviL" Like its Divine blaster it is 
meek and lowly, not apt to be offended with trifles, 
and, under real injuries, patient and forgiving. It 
is slow and cautious in forming an unfavourable 
opinion of others, or in imputing to them had de- 
signs or bad intentions : and consequently, it is 
not apt, as so many are, to conjure up to itself 
imaginary injuries and imaginary enemies. That 
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mental condition, which we usually distiuguisli b}- 
the names of meekness, quietness, and magna- 
nimity of mind, is equally conducive to a man’s 
own comfort, and to the sound state of his moral 
feelings towards otlier men. It carries with it its 
own reward in the tranquillity which it brings to 
us in our passage through this scene of tumult 
and strife. AVliile it is peculiarly favourable to 
the culture of the moral being, it tends also to 
preserve from numerous evils, mortifications, and 
distractions, to which the opposite character ex- 
poses.— “ Learn of me,” says our Lord, “for I am 

meek and lowly in heart, and ye shaU find rest to 
your souls.” 

6. This catalogue of Christian graces is strik- 
ingly concluded by a reference to that great and 
broad principle of Christian feeling, which lies, in 
a great measure, at the foundation of the whole,— 
charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, hut rejoiccth in 
the truth” Viewing himself and all around him 
as immortal beings in their passage to an eternal 
world, the man of charity has for his first and 
great anxiety respecting his fellow-men to see 
them walking in the truth, — to find among them 
the culture of those qualities which mark tlie 
healthy condition of the moral being, and its pre- 
paration for the solemn realities of an eternal 
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world. When brought into comparison with those 
great concerns, all present things sink into insig- 
nificance. He can derive, therefore, no satisfaction 
from moral evil, even though it may contribute to 
his own benefit, as, in the transactions of life, it 
may often do. For how often may it happen that 
we derive advantage from the misconduct of rivals, 
and may be tempted to feel a secret satisfaction at 
the loss of character on the part of those perhaps 
who have stood in the way of our favourite pur- 
suits, either of interest, reputation, or comfort. 
How often might we turn to our advantage the 
quarrels of others, and thus be tempted to foster 
rather than to heal the feelings from which they 
arose. But whatever personal benefit he might 
derive from it, the man of charity cannot view 
with satisfaction what is displeasing to God, or 
destructive of the moral condition of an immortal 
being ; and he will gladly sacrifice his own pre- 
sent feelings and present advantage for the high 
achievement of rescuing a soul from death. In 
this great object he will exert himself to instruct 
the ignorant, — to reclaim the vicious, — to win 
even his enemies by deeds of kindness, — to pre- 
vent differences,— to heal divisions, — and to bring 
together as brethren those who have assumed the 
attitude of hatred and defiance. Feeling in him- 
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self all the supreme importance of “things not seen,” 
It will be his liabitual and earnest desire to pro- 
mote among all around him a character and con- 
duct governed by a sense of the overwhelming 
interest of a life that is to come. 

7. The enumeration of those qualities of the 
mind which constitute Christian charity is re- 
capitulated by the apostle, in four expressions of a 
most comprehensive character: it heareth all 
things; lelieveth all things; hopeth all things; 
endureth all thvngs. The first of these expressions 
would have been more properly rendered “covereth 
all things and when they are taken together, 
they display in a few words the gi-eat peculiarities 
of that conduct and character towards our fellow- 
men, wliich ought to arise out of the gospel of 
Christ. The man who is under its influence seeks 
to cover the faults of other men, to defend them 
against misrepresentation or calumny, — and, in all 
his relations towards men, to treat them with 
meekness, forbearance, and kindness. He is dis- 
posed to form the most favourable opinion of 
others that circumstances will at all allow, and 
when personally injured, to give the utmost pos- 
sible weight to concessions or explanations, — to be 
easily conciliated and ready to forgive. This jus- 
tice and indulgence, which he applies to the con- 
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duct of men, he extends also to their opinions, 
"ivin" to their sentiments and statements a fair, 

O O 

calm, and attentive hearing, and judging of them 
with impartiality and candour. Farther, in re- 
uard to the character of otlier men, he does not, 
without great cause," depart from the favourable 
opinion of what may be done for their improve- 
ment, but takes advantage of every hopeful cir- 
cumstance, and is thereby encouraged to persevere 
in liis efforts to do them good. In the prosecution 
of this liigli design, he puts up with much waj^- 
wai'dness, absurdity, and folly, on the part of those 
wliom he seems to benefit, — not considering his 
own comfort or honour, but the great object which 
he has in view in the good of others ; and in this 
he perseveres with constancy, however unpromis- 
ing the circumstances may appear as to his ultimate 
success, or however unproductive of comfort to 
himself in the prosecution of them. 

Such, then, is the exercise of the kindly feel- 
ings towards our fellow-men, which is presented 
as indispensable to that character which is founded 
on faith, virtue, and knowledge, and cherished by 
temperance, patience, and godliness. The import- 
ance attached to it in the ^Vord of God cannot be 
represented more strikingly than in the M'ords of 
the apostle, where he teaches us, that without it 
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knowledge is vain and faith is barren ; and that 
all acquirements and endowments, however high 
their pretensions, are but an empty sound, whicli 
can never profit. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. . 

. . And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is Charity.” 

The whole subject, thus briefly and imperfectly 
delineated, is full of important 'instruction, which, 
in an especial manner, claims the attention of two 
descriptions of persons. 

I. Are there those who maintain that the doc- 
trines of the gospel are unfavourable to morality, 
because they offer acceptance in the sight of God 
to faith alone? Let such put away from them 
those flimsy and distorted conceptions of Christian 
truth, by which they voluntarily delude themselves. 
Let them look at the record of God, in all its bar- 
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inony and consistency, — in all its extent and all 
its purity. Let them see it requiring a higher 
tone of morals tlian ever was contemplated in the 
most exalted of human standards, — let them see it 
enjoining, as an indispensable part of Christian 
morality, all those dispositions and actions towards 
our fellow-men, which are included under the 
comprehensive terms of brotherly-kindness and 
charity. Let them contemplate it as extending its 
high and pure requirements even to the thoughts, 
desires, and inclinations of the heart ; and de- 
manding purity within. Let them consider calmly 
and deliberately these important truths, and say, 
as candid and honest men, what estimate they 
form of the morality of the gospel. 

II. Let those who profess to be under the in- 
fluence of the truths which are the objects of faith 
see that they truly feel and really manifest their 
power. It is easy to assume the phmseology of 
religion ; — it is easy to acquire a knowledge of its 
doctrines, and to argue acutely and ingeniously on 
points^of faith. It is not difficult to practise, with 
decorum, its rites and forms, to observe its ordi- 
nances, and to show all that zeal for the externals 
of religion by which a man acquires a certain cha- 
racter among his fellow-men. It is easy, also, to 
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those -who have the means, and it is gratifying to 
feelings which exist in the generality of mankind, 
to practise much benevolence, and to show much 
real concern for alleviating the distresses of other 
men. But much of all this, it is to he feared, may 
and does exist, while there is none of that discipline 
of the heart, without which knowledge is vain, and 
faith an empty name. It is to the heart that the 
eye of him looketh who cannot be deceived by ex- 
ternal things ; — and it is when a man retires from 
all consideration of the opinions of his fellow-men, 
and looks seriously into those processes of his 
mind which are open to the Divine inspection, — it 
is then that he may discover his own moral condi- 
tion, and may learn, if he seriously wislies to know 
the solemn truth, what he really is in the eye of 
God. Let him inquire what is the habitual cur- 
rent of his thoughts, — what the prevailing object 
of his desires, — what the governing motives of his 
conduct, — what place among them have the things 
of time, and what the things of eternity, — what 
influence have the motives and principles of the 
world, and what the great principle' of devotedness 
to God. It is thus that he may learn those “ secrets 
of the heart” which at present are hidden from all 
human eyes, but will be fully revealed at the great 
day of account, and rigidly tried by the pure and 
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holy standard of the law of God. Tlie important 
truth, therefore, cannot be too often or too seriously 
contemplated by every one who feels the over- 
whelming interest of eternal things, — that, what- 
ever be liis faith, and whatever his knowledge, — 
whatever be Ids character in the eye of man, and 
whatever his real and active usefulness to others, 
there is a distinct and most serious object of atten- 
tion which immediately concerns the safety of the 
soul, — and this is, that while he cultivates faith, 
knowledge, and brotherly-kindness, he give all 
diligence to add temperance, patience, and godli- 
ness. Without these, while lie greatly benefits 
others, he may inilict irreparable injury on him- 
self ; amid many good works, he may neglect that 
discipline of the heart in which is involved his own 
safety as a moral being. 

Hut, while this first and gi-eat concern receives 
the attention which it demands from every im- 
mortal being, let it never be forgotten that there is 
a fatal error in the mental i economy, unless the 
fruits are manifest in every part of the conduct and 
character. In this respect, the high principle of 
Christian faith ought to maintain its superiority 
over all other motives and principles, however 
honourable these may be in themselves. The great 
question to those who profess to bo under its power 
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IS,— “What do ye more than others?” Are there 
men, who, from kindness of natural feeling, or those 
piinciples of honour and integrity which prevail in 
the world, perform many deeds of exalted integiity, 
benevolence, or kindness ?— the man of faith must 
do more. Are there those, who, on such principles, 
show much mildness, forbearance, and forgiveness? 
—the man of faith must do more. It is vain to 
talk of faith and godliness, while an inconsistent 
conduct, a contracted selfishness, or an unsubdued 
temper, gives the empty profession the lie. When 
the great principle really exists within, it will be 
manifest by its fruits j and, when it is thus exhi- 
bited, in all its consistency, and all its po.wer,— it is 
then that it challenges the conviction of those who 
oppose themselves, and compels them to acknow- 
ledge its reality and its truth, and to “glorify our 
Father who is in heaven.” 
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“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things ” 
— Philippians iv. 8. ° 

When a man’s attention is directed to the solemn 
inquiry, what is his moral condition in the sight of 
God, he cannot fail to perceive that the answer is 
chiefly to be sought for in the discipline of the 
mind. His external conduct is the only test by 
which his character can be estimated by his fellow- 
men ; but this, it is obvious, may be guided by 
motives and principles of a very inferior or even 
selfish description, principles which would not bear 
the inspection of man^ far less the scrutiny of him 
who cannot be deceived by external appearance, 
hut whose eye looketh directly into the heart. 
This important consideration is brought before us 
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in the most forcible manner in various parts of 
Scripture ; and the solemn truth is impressed upon 
our serious attention, that a man may hold a fair 
and respectable character in the estimation of men, 
while he is in a state of moral degradation in the 

eye of God. 

AVhenever this subject is referred to in Scripture, 
accordingly, we find the condition of the heait 
viewed as of ecpial importance with a man’s conduct 
and character in life, or even brought forward ns 
holding a more essential place in determining his 
condition as a moral being. “ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence,” says one of the inspired writers, “ for 
out of it arc the issues of life.” “Let the wicked 
forsake his way,” says another, " and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord.” When the Psalmist, again, prays the Eternal 
One to scrutinise most rigidly his moral condition, 
it is by saying, “ Search me, 0 God, and know my 
heart ; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” And in another .passage by 
the same writer, the discipline of the heart is placed 
upon a level with those groat principles of vemcity 
and justice, the least infringement of which exposes 
a man to the unanimous condemnation of his fellow- 
men. “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
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and who shall stand in his holy place? he tliat hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, who liath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 
“ Blessed,” says our Lord himself, “ are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

In all these passages of Scripture, and many 
others of similar import, there is distinctly and 
fully recognised tlie important principle, that we 
have a power over the succession of our thoughts, 
and the subjects to whicli they are directed. A 
deep and solemn responsibility thus arises respect- 
ing the government of the mind ; and to every one 
who feels as he ought, this responsibility, it is of 
the greatest consequence to keep in view in what 
the voluntary power over the mind consists, and 
what are the principles on wliich it ought to be 
exercised by every rational being. Without this 
a man may be lamenting defects in his mental con- 
dition, which refer to emotions over which he has 
no direct control, and may thus 'v\’'aste himself in 
useless regrets, instead of directing his earnest 
efforts to those mental processes, and those points 
of mental discipline over which he can really exert 
a power. He may be lamenting his want of faith 
and confidence in God, of love to him, of submis- 
sion to his will, and delight in his service, while 
he is neglecting that diligent and habitual direc- 
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tion of the thoughts to the character, the works, 
aud the will of God, from which, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, these emotions naturally spring. 

On this important subject, a beautiful harmony 
pervades the economy of the mind. The emotions 
of the heart, properly so called, are mental condi- 
tions over which we have not a direct power , we 
cannot call them forth at our will, however much 
we may desire to experience them, and however 
much we may feel that in them really consists the 
healthy condition of the soul. But these emotions 
are called into action by certain truths, when these 
truths have acquired that established place which 
their nature demands, in the economy of the mind , 
that is, when they have been the subjects of steady 
attention and serious reflection, adapted to their 
supreme importance. Now this is a process of the 
understanding over which every man feels that he 
has a power. He can direct his thoughts to any 
subject he wills,— can keep them directed to it 
for such a period as he pleases, and withdraw' them 
at bis will. He has w^tljin his reach the means of 
acquiring the knowledge of those truths, which, as 
a moral and responsible being, most of all concern 
him ; and he has the power to make these truths 
the subjects of that calm attention and serious re- 
flection, which may lead to their natural and 
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legitimate influence over the economy of the 
heart. In these great concerns, also, he is encour- 
aged to look for the mighty Spirit of all truth, — 
who alone has power to purify the heart, and to 
produce a condition of the moral system which 
diffuses itself, by inseparable consequence, over the 
whole character and conduct. It is thus that, 
according to tlie statement of Scripture, “out of 
the heart are the issues of life and it is thus 
alone that the character can be framed and re"u- 
lated in a manner worthy of a moral being. When 
a man’s attention is directed only to his conduct 
in life, he probably looks in a great measure to the 
approbation of men ; that culture of the character, 
which has respect to the approbation of God, must 
have its origin in the heart. 

Such, in a striking manner, was the experience 
of the Psalmist, whose mind had thus been disci- 
plined to an habitual contemplation of the character 
and the will of God. “0 how I love thy law, it is 
my meditation all the day.” “ Thy word have I 
hid in my heart, that I lijght not sin against thee.” 
“ When I remember thee upon my bed, and medi- 
tate on thee in the night watches, — in the shadow 
of thy wings will I rejoice.” And it was by such a 
process of the understanding, directing his thouglits 
to this highest of all subjects, that he experienced 
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those wondrous effects of the truth on tlie whole 
economy both of his understanding and his heart, 
which he has described in a manner so striking 
and so comprehensive : “ The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul ; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple ; the statutes 
of tlie Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the- 
eyes.” 

From this view of the subject, we must per- 
ceive the deep and important intluence which is 
exercised over our condition by the government of 
the tlioughts. It, in fact, lies at the foundation of 
tlic wliole character, both intellectual and moml ; 
and the man who would apply himself to this high 
pursuit with an attention adec^uato to its supreme 
importance, must begin by a diligent exercise of 
the power which he feels that he possesses over 
the current of his thoughts, and a careful selection 
of the subjects to which they are habitually directed. . 
The leading defects which attach to individuals 
on this gi’cat subject are probably referable to 
three heads. 

I. An absolute engrossment of the mind with 
things in themselves valuable and important, but 
of a temporal or external character, — whether the 
details of business, or the pursuits of science ; M’hile 
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no leisure is left, and no inclination cherished, for 
those gi-eat inquiries which relate to a man’s own 
moral condition, or to the supreme importance of 
future and eternal things. 

II. A habit of listless vacuity or inactivity of 
mind, which leads it to be engrossed by absolute 
trifles, and prevents it from applying itself to any 
subject with energy or interest. 

III. A habit of dwelling in a world of imagina- 
tion, amid visions of fancy and waking dreams, 
M'hich occupy the mind in all those intervals in 
which it can escape from the necessary engage- 
ments of life, to the exclusion of those various 
objects of high importance to which sucli intervals 
ought to be devoted. 

For the correction of such mental habits as 
these, there are two leading objects to which the 
attention ought to be carefully and steadily directed. 
The first is to control and regulate the current of 
the thoughts, so as to cultivate the habit of haviiif^ 
them steadily and continuously directed to sub- 
jects of adequate importance. We thus contend 
equally against the two great evils of listless frivo- 
lity and vacuity of mind on the one hand, — and on 
the other, of having the mind occupied with visions 
of the fancy entirely unworthy of its high destiny. 
This control of the thoughts, indeed, requires an 
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effort, and to those who have long neglected it, the 
effort at first is great. But it becomes easier the 
longer it is pursued, until it is giadually fixed 
into a habit,— the invaluable habit of a disciplined 
mind. Tor promoting the cultivation of this habit, 
the second great object to which I have referred is, 
to have always in view, or, if I may use such an 
expression, within reach, subjects of thought of 
adequate importance, to which the mind may 
readily and easily betake itself in all intervals of 
diseiigagement from the necessary avocations of 
life. °To one who feels the deep importance of the 
subject, and is anxious to pursue this course of 
mental discipline, the great difficulty that presents 
itself is, to fix upon a plan for doing so, with a proper 
choice of subjects of retlectiou, and a proper distri- 
bution of them, so that the mind may be duly 
occupied, and yet not engrossed with any one sub- 
ject to the exclusion of others that may be of equal 
value. Now, in the sacred Scriptures, along with 
numerous exhortations to this regulation of the 
thoughts, wo have various and most important in- 
structions ill regard to the manner of conducting 
it, and the subjects of high importance to which 
the thoughts ought to be directed ns their chief 
and highest object of serious attention. The pass- 
a"u before us contains a beautiful code' of rules 
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for this purpose ; opening up a wide and compre- 
hensive field for mental exercise of the highest and 
noblest kind, while at the same time the various 
■ subjects are so placed before us, as to point out 
their relation to each other, and the degree and 
order in which the mind ought to be directed to 
each of them. 

I. The first of these objects to which we are 
exhorted to direct the serious attention of the 
mind, is Truth — '' Think on whatsoever things are 
true” The operation of the mind in regard to 
truth is twofold. The first is to acquire a know- 
ledge of the truths, and to examine the evidence 
on which we are to receive them. In respect to 
those great truths which concern our relation to 
God, this leads us^to a diligent study of the word 
of God, as well as of his works,— and a care and 
diligence to examine what opinions we have formed 
on this supreme inquiry, and on what grounds 
we have formed them ; what are the objects of 
belief which we have received as true, and why 
have we done so. Having, by such a careful ex- 
ercise of the powers of attention and judgment, ac- 
quired a knowledge and a conviction of the truths, 
the next exercise of the mind is, to make them 
subjects of thought in such a manner, that 'they 
may produce their proper influence on the moral 
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condition. Now, there may be mnch knowledge 
of truth, and much careful study of evidence, while 
this great mental exercise is neglected; and the 
most°important truths may thus he received as 
matters of cold and barren speculation, yielding 
no results, and exerting no influence over the cha- 
racter. It is against this mental condition that 
the exhortation of the apostle seems to be directed, 
calling upon us not only to know the truths, but 
to make them subjects of thought and reflection, 
so that they may fix their influence on the moral 
economy of the mind. Do we believe it to be a 
truth, that we are every moment exposed to the 
inspection of a Being of infinite perfection, and in- 
finite purity, from whose all-seeing eye nothing 
can cover us, and to whom even the thoughts of 
the heart and the whole moral condition within 
are constantly open ? If we make this solemn truth 
the subject of freiiuent and serious thought, what 
intluencc must it not produce upon the discipline 
of the heart, and the whole of our conduct in every 
relation of life ! No man can put away from him 
the truth that a day is fast approaching when he 
must lie down in the grave ; but it is also a truth, 
that another day will come with equal certainty, 
when, at the voice of the Eternal One, the graves 
shall yield up their dead, and those who have slept 
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in death shall arise to judgment. Did we think 
of this truth with a seriousness in any degree 
adapted to its solemn interest, and make the reflec- 
tion a frequent and habitual exercise of the mind, 
it could not fail to act upon every rational 'man 
with a power which would be irresistible. It 
could not fail to make him feel the value of the 
soul which is to live for ever ; and to force upon 
him the habitual conviction, how trivial in import- 
ance are the highest concerns of time, and how 
big with momentous interest are the concerns of 
eternity ! 

The exercise of a regulated mind in thinking 
on such truths as these is something widely differ- 
ent from a simple acknowledgment of them as a 
part of our belief, with wdiatever sincerity this 
may be made. It is to place them before us by 
that realising act of the mind, by which things 
future and things unseen are invested with the 
power of actual and present existence. It is by 
an act of imagination or conception to represent to 
ourselves the actual and dread solemnities of that 
day, when the last trumpet shall sound, and those 
who have so long slept in death shah, come forth 
together as living men, and stand before God. It 
is to realise the appearance of the great white 
throne, and him who shall sit upon it, from whose 
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face the earth and the heavens shall flee away. It 
is to place ourselves before hini in the attitude of 
those who are to render their account,— to suppose 
the cpiestion put to us, — and to ask ourselvefe seii- 
ously what we shall answer. It is to repieseut 
our whole moral history, — and all the secrets of 
our hearts, then disclosed, and conscience a^^ aking, 
with all its power to condemn, independently of 
the sentence of the Omniscient Judge. Such is 
the exercise of a disciplined mind iii reference to 
momentous truths like these ; and such is the 
mental process which is really suited to our condi- 
tion as moral beings. When wc thus place the 
great realities of things future and unseen aga/nst 
the lying vanities of life, and against the empty 
visions of a frivolous mind, — this is to meet the 
spirit of the apostle’s exhortation, “to think on 

whatsoever things are true.” 

To a mind which has been disciplined to this 

sound and healthy exercise of its power, wide is 
the field of truth in which it may liave occupation, 
at once the most instructive and the most interest- 
ing. From the planet revolving in its appointed 
orbit, to the economy of the insect that flutters in 
the sunbeam, it will find nratter for studying, with 
renewed admiration and wonder, the perfections of 
him of whom they witness. In the courae of Pro- 
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vidence it will trace the workings of the same 
Almighty wisdom and power; and the moral 
attributes of his character will be contemplated 
with still higher feelings of adoration, as they are 
displayed in the economy of redemption through 
“ God manifest in the flesh.” But the exercise of 
such a mind in regard to the eternal incomprehen- 
sible One, has effects of a more personal kind, and 
bearing directly upon its own moral condition. It 
leads a man to place himself as in the constant and 
immediate presence of God, and to feel that his 
whole conduct in life, and the most secret desires, 
motives, and imaginations of the heart, are at all 
times, open to Divine inspection. It thus im- 
presses upon him the important inquiry, whether 
his condition within will bear scrutiny of that 
eye. In every decision of life, it leads him to in- 
quire what will be pleasing to God ; and, feeling 
continually his own weakness and his liability to 
err, it leads him to look habitually for Divine 
direction and Divine strength, to carry him through 
all the dangers and difficulties of life, and to pre- 
pare and purify him for the life which is to come. 

There are still other mental exercises by which 
we may be profitably occupied in thinking on 
things that are true. There is a restless, active 
faculty of the mind, which is ever on the wing, 
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ranging from scene to scene, often with little re- 
straint from reason or truth. To what important 
purpose might this faculty he applied, were it 
sternly trained to confine its excursions to “ things 
which are true.” ]’>y means of it we might convey 
ourselves back to the ancient kingdom of Judea, 
and place ourselves in actual companionship with 
the meek and lowly Jesus. We might listen to Ins 
instructions, and hear him talk hy the way, till 
our hearts hurned within us. We might acconi- 
Tiaiiy him through his unwearied course of devoted 
hcnevoloi.ee and kindness, till ive felt ourselves 
constrained to follow his steps. We might attend 
him to Calvary, and witness the accomplish- 
ment of that triumph hy which he ahohshed 
death, and brought in everlasting righteousness. 
We might he early at the sepulchre, and hear the 
angel proclaim the wondrous tidings, “he is not 
here • he is risen as he said ; conic, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” We might follow him farther 
still. We might enter, in exalted conception, even 
into the upper sanctuary, and present ourselves 
among the ten thousand times ten thousaiid of the 
redeemed who are around the niroiic ; and join in 
their triumphant song, “ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain.” till earth and all its concerns vanish 
from our view. Oh ! what a power might he pro- 
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duced upon all our steps on earth by such exer- 
cises as these ; what an influence might the mind 
bring down upon itself, were* it thus disciplined to 
the habit of “thinking on whatsoever things are 
true.” 

Such is a slight and imperfect outline of the 
nature of those subjects of thought to which the- 
apostle exhorts us to direct tlie mind. The exhor- 
tation is of a most comprehensive character. It is 
calculated to occupy the mind with high and im- 
portant truths, to the exclusion of those frivolous 
follies and vain imaginations which are so ready 
to fill tliat dark chamber of imagery of whicli every 
one is conscious who looks within. It is calculated 
to rouse to active and serious thought the dead 
and dormant feelings of those whose minds have 
never been disciplined to the habit of thinking on 
any subject with intense attention ; and, farther, 
there is a peculiar and comprehensive power in the 
term, “ whatsoever things.” This reminds us not 
only to be careful to have the mind occupied with 
truth, but to have it directed with suitable care to 
all the truths which demand our attention as im- 
mortal beings, lliere is also a peculiar force in the 
expression “think on these things — for the word 
which is translated thinh, has in the original a 
most comprehensive import. It means, not simply 
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to think, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
on the matters which are the subjects of thought : 
but to consider tliein, — to judge of them, to rea- 
son upon them,— and draw conclusions from them. 
The expression thus implies a continued and intense 
application of the mind to the truths, so that we 
may deduce from them all the conclusions and 
principles which they arc calculated to yield as 
matters of faith, and all that influence which they 
are fitted to produce upon the emotions of the 
heart and the whole conduct of life. Such and 
so extensive appears to be the mental process 
which the apostle enjoins, and the field of mental 
exercise which he presents to us, when he colls 
upon us to “think on whatsoever things are 

true” 

11. The exercise of the mind, as applied to such 
varied and momentous truths, must not be conhned 
to a mere speculative acknowledgment of them as 
matters of belief. It must be carefully extended 
to that mental condition by which the truths so 
received shall be habitually used as great moral 
causes, calculated to exert a directing and control- 
ling power over the whole economy of the heart 
and the character. This view of the subject has 
been already referred to. It seems to be more pai'- 
ticularly intended by the second part of the system 
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of mental discipline laid down by the apostle, 
think on whatsoever things are Iwnest.” 

As the part of the apostle’s exhortation imme- 
diately succeeding this calls us to think on what- 
- soever things are jtist — referring clearly to our 
conduct towards our fellow-men — I am disposed to 
regard the term honest, as expressing what may be 
called honesty, integrity, or consistency of mind. 
Taken in connection with the former exhortation, 
to think on whatsoever things are true, it seems to 
imply an honest and sincere desire to carry out 
the truths, so contemplated, to all their conse- 
quences and tendencies to ourselves as moral 
beings. Thus, in our Lord’s parable of the sower, 
the seed which fell into good gi'ound and brought 
forth abundant fruit is said to represent a man 
who receives the truth into an honest and good 
heart ; that is, a mind disposed carefully to medi- 
tate on the truths so received, and sincerely desir- 
ous of carrying them into all the- effects which they 
ought to produce upon the character and conduct. 
Such is the discipline of a mind which “ brings 
forth fruit with patience.” Whoever looks se- 
riously into the processes of his own mind will 
be compelled to acknowledge iiow prone we are to 
neglect this most important part of mental disci- 
pline. We turn our attention to truths ; we study 
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tlioir evidence, and take them as a part of our 
creed ; we learn to argue in their defence, and to 
detect with critical iirecision sophistries which are 
opposed to them ; but how much and how often 
do we fail in the more important exercise of press- 
ing home the truths in all their bearings upon 
omselves. How do we fail in pressing the solemn 
iiKiuiry,— If these things are indeed true, what 
manner of persons ought wo to be,— and are we, m 
the condition of our hearts and the whole of our 
conduct in life, such as becomcth those who really 
believe them ? Ho I think of the solemn truths 
which relate to the character of God,— and his all- 
seeing eye being ever upon me -.—then what in- 
lluencc hath this consideration upon my moral 
feelings? Ho I think of a coming judgment, and 
that Ttripped of all disguise, I must bear my part 
in the dread solemnities of that day ; how seriously 
and how freiiuently do I ask inysclf,— How shaU 
I appear ? A devout and habitual iiKpiiry of this 
description seems to constitute that honesty of 
mind which the apostle here enjoins; and lie 
then goes on in a very striking nianner to impress 
the consideration of those leading points of cha- 
racter. which ought to be the habitual aim of every 
one whose mind has been thus disciplined. These 
are referred to four heads, -justice, purity, benevo- 
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lence, and a kind consideration for the feelings of 
other men, — “ Whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 

atsoevei things are of good report, think on 
these things.” 

III. The exhortation to think on whatsoever 
things are just leads a man to an anxious consi- 
deration of the various duties which he owes to 
other men in every relation of life. It directs him, 
in the first place, to the obligations of justice and 
integrity, in every kind of transaction in which the 
interests of others are concerned ; and it goes much 
farther than this, extending to a variety of circum- 
stances, whicli may affect other men in their cha- 
racter, their feelings, or the estimation in which 
they are held by those around them. But the ex- 
hortation goes farther still, and leads a man not 
only to attend to the strict requirements of justice, 
when particular cases are strongly brought before 
him, but he is to “think on these things he is 
anxiously to inquire what are the duties which he 
owes to the various individuals with whom his 
situation brings him into relation, — and whether 
he is discharging them in a manner which will 
bear the dread scrutiny of a Judge of unerring 
purity and justice. He who carefully and seriously 
thinks on whatsoever things are just, will thus 
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rigidly question himself what arc the duties u-hich 
pertain to his particular situation, and how he is 
discharging them what are his duties as a 
parent,— as a child,— as a master,— as a seiwant,— 
as a subject,- as a neighbour,- as a friend,— as a 
person holding some situation of public responsi- 
bility, or as possessed of wealth, acquirements, 

talents, or influence, which gives him the moans of 
usefulness. In all such relations what degree of 
^ i serious attention is he directing to the sacred tnist 
. i ^ which is reposed in him ? Is he carefully employ- 

ini' his wealth, his talents, his influence, for the 
idory of Clod and the good of men? Or, without 
luy imputation on his character for actual mte- 
^ [ irrity and justice, is he wasting his days in a course 

IV ^ of listless indolence, selfish indulgence, or frivolous 
^ occupation, far beneath his high destiny as a moral 
being? It is easy for a man thus to sit down in a 
kind of respectable indifference and self-indulgence, 
without any such breach of his duty to others as 
may challenge the notice of his fellow-men. But 
a new field is opened to his view, when, placing 
himself in the immediate presence of God, and in 
the light of an eternal day, he views his various 
duties! responsibilities, and means of usefulness, 
and with a deep sense of the account he has to 
render to Him who searches the heart, devotes him- 
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self to the high requirement of thinking “ on u'hat- 
soever things are just.” 

IV. Apart entirely from the duties which belong 
to every man in the various relations of life, there 
is a class of responsibilities of the most solemn kind, 
which pertain more immediately to himself. These 
relate to his own moral condition in the sight of 
Him who is not deceived by external appearance, 
but who rigidly tries tlie motives and principles 
within, and rigidly scrutinises the condition of the 
heart. The apostle gives its full weight to this 
important consideration, when he calls upon us to 
“ think on whatsoever things are imrcT AVhile the 
former part of his exhortation leads ns to the duties 
which we owe to our fellow-men, this directs us in 
a more especial manner to the relation in which 
we stand to God. It includes a M'ide and extensive 
class of the moral responsibilities of the inner man. 
It embraces many qualities of character of which 
human judgment takes no cognizance, but which 
are open to the inspection of Him who seeth in 
secret. It extends to the condition of the heait, — 
to the motives of the conduct,— the direction of the 
desires and affections of the mind, — and to the 
trains which chiefly occupy the thoughts, when 
inter\^als of leisure set them fi*ee from the necessary 
engagements of life. Are these such as will bear 
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the inspection of a Being of infinite pinit> ? Oi is 
thevo uot ill that clianibor of imagery, much, very 
much vvhich 1.0 man would like to be exposed to 
the view of his fellow-men? If so, does not the 
impression transfix him with awe, when he remem- 
hers that it is all exposed to the eye of God ? What- 
ever may he the position which ho holds m the 
estimation of men, how can a man live on m calm 
indillerence, when he feels that the discipline ot 
his mind is far from God ; and how can he tail to 
perceive, that, if he wishes to know his real moral 
asiiect in the sight of the Eternal One, he has only 
to look calmly and seriously within ? And how 
can he fail to estimate the weight and the nnport- 
aiiee of the apostle’s exhortation, and to feel the 
extent of the truth which it conveys,— that there 

can be no purity iii the sight of God, unless the 
habitual aim and desire of the heart be, to “ think 

oil whatsoever things are pure?” 

Now, it is always to be borne in mind, that the 

whole of the important exhortation we have been 
considering, recognises the great principle of our 
mental constitution, by which we can exert a direct 
control over the thoughts. Every one feels that he 
has this power, however much he may neglect its 
exercise. In various parts of Scripture there is 
impressed upon us, in the strongest manner, the deep 
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responsibility which attaches to the due culture of 
this voluntary p'ower, and how much it lies at the 
foundation of a sound moral condition. We are 
taught to keep the heart with all diligence, because 
out of it are the issues of life. While the wicked 
is called upon to forsake his way, tlie unrighteous 
man is witli equal authority required to forsake his 
thoughts, — implying that the one of these moral 
processes is under our control as well as the other. 
And we feel that it is so. However much the 
mind may be disposed to fly off into trains of vanity, 
from neglect of a sound mental culture, we feel 
that we can curb it in its career of folly, and bind 
it down to objects and trains of thought more worthy 
of its high destiny. We know, indeed, that this 
requires an effort, and that when the effort is with- 
drawn, the mind again either sinks into listlessness, 
or wanders off into some train of thought which 
former habits have rendered more congenial. But 
such habits have arisen from a neglect of the due 
culture of this important power which we possess 
over the mind ; and the same principle leads us to 
the process by which the habits are to be corrected, 
— habits which are so destructive of the health of 
the mind. This consists in having at all times 
ready to be brought before it objects of thought 
which are really deserving of its powers ; — and of 
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cultivating the habit of having the thoughts directed 
to them with a steady and continued attention. 
Such objects arc to be found with little difficulty iii 
the works, the word, and the perfections of God ; 
and a special power from Heaven is promised to 
every one who feels the supreme importance of this 
great undertaking, and who seeks this power to 
conduct him to its accomplishment. But while we 
habitually look for this power as essential to our 
success in this high design, let us beware of imagin- 
ing that we may sit still in indolence and await its 
coming. Let us study diligently the direct control 
which we have over the processes of the mind ; let 
U.S observe ho\v we can banish all images and trains 
of thought which are unworthy of a sound mental 
condition, and invite and cherish such ns arc of an 
opposite tendency : and the conviction will be 
forced upon every rational man, that his solemn 
responsibility is fully in accordance with the actual 
power which he possesses over the processes of the 
mind, when, as the great test of his moral condi- 
tion within, he is called upon to “ think on what- 
soever things are pure.” 

V. The last part of the exhortation leads us to 
think on whatsoever things are loveh/y and whatso- 
ever things are of good veport. \s ithout enteiing 
upon any minute analysis of the dilleveut (qualities 
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expressed by these two terras, it is evident that 
they are raeant to direct ns to all those attributes 
of Christian character and conduct by which a de- 
voted servant of Christ may make his light shine 

« 

before men, and compel them to glorify his Father 
who is in heaven. They lead us to all those gentle 
and amiable qualities which become the disciples 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; — to that spirit 
which delights in doing good, even to the evil and 
unthankful, and anxiously seeks out for itself 
opportunities in which this disposition may be 
gratified. They include all those qualities of the 
temper, character, and conduct, which recommend 
themselves to men of every class and of every 
name,— all that is meek and lowly,— gentle and 
easy to be entreated, — full of mercy and of good 
fruits, without pai-tiality and without hypocrisy. 
They include the fruits of the Spirit, which are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, meekness, gentleness, 
patience. They extend to the forgiveness of in- 
juries, and to all the exercises of that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind. Such qualities are of 
good repoi't among men ; there is no despising or per- 
verting them ; and they force upon all the conviction 
of what a different scene the world would present, 
were the conduct of the mass of mankind regulated 
by the high principle of Christian kindness. 
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Xow, in regard to all these attributes of charac- 
ter and conduct, the exhortation does not merely 
require us to pra( tisc them when we are pleased in 
circumstances wliich directly call upon us to do 
so ; but we are to go in search of the circumstances ; 
we are to “think on these things.” AVe are dili- 
gently to inquire where there is any virtue, where 
there is any praise ; wlio within our reach are in 
want of our kindness, and in what manner we can 
best consult their comfort, and relieve their dis- 
tresses. Arc there within the sphere of our inllu- 
('iice those over whom we might exercise a power 
in rescuing them from ignorance, frivolity, or vice, 
— those whom wc might be instrumental in lead- 
ing to serious thought on the subjects which con- 
cern their eternal peace? Are there those to whom 
we ought to exercise forbearance or forgiveness ; 
or those among whom wc might act the part of 
])pncemakers ? Have we heard of the fatherless or 
the widows in their aflliction ; has the slightest 
notice reached us of the bereaved, the helpless,' or 
the destitute ? Let us think on these things ; let 
us think of their wants, their suflerings, and their 
feelings, till we make these feelings in some 
measure our own. Let us not wait for the call of 
importunity, but under the induence of those feel- 
ings hasten to their aid, coveting earnestly the 
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high design of entering the abodes of sorrow and 
suffering as messengers of mercy. Such was lie 
who humbled himself, and became a man of sor- 
rows, — and such it becomes his disciples to be. 
He has left us an example that we should folloAv 
his steps, and he watches with a jealous eye how 
we follow liim. Splendid deeds of public useful- 
ness are not required for meeting his notice, — but 
acts of kindness, done in a spirit of devotedness 
towards himself, to the weakest, the meanest, the 
humblest of his people ; “ for verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

The whole of this important subject particularly 
deserves the serious attention of the young. That 
regulation of the thoughts wliich is so essential to 
a sound moral condition is in a remarkable degree 
under the influence of habit : and the manner in 
which this habit is cultivated in early life exerts a 
deep and vital influence over the whole character. 
Study then, with anxious care, tliose processes of 
thought of which you are conscious when you look 
within. Observe how you can, by a steady effort, 
direct the thoughts to any subject you please, and 
observe how, when this effort is withdrawn, they 
wander off into frivolities and follies. Eemark 
how much time is often allowed to go to waste 
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while the mind is either sunk in listless apathy, or 
engi’ossed by trifles no better than dreams ; and 
how it is thus incapacitated or indisposed for those 
inquiries of infinite and eternal moment wliich 
claim its first and highest regard. Submit not thus 
to be the sport and the victim of every M’ild delu- 
sion that fancy frames ; but devote yourselves 
determinedly to the high design of having the 
processes of thought under stern and rigid con- 
trol. Select with care the subjects to which they 
ought to be directed ; and cultivate the habit of 
directing them to these with steady and con- 
tinued attention. The practice will become easier 
the longer it is pursued, until it becomes the con- 
firmed habit of the mind ; and it is a habit wliich 
will diffuse an influence of the most important 
kind, both on the tranquillity of the mind itself, 
and the culture of its highest and noblest faculties. 
This influence will be felt in reference to every 
pursuit to which you can direct your attention ; 
but our present oliject is its bearing upon the 
highest of all concerns, — that which relates to the 
culture of the soul for the life which is to come. 
In this view of the subject, there are two points of 
mental discipline to which I would more particu- 
larly direct your attention. 

I. Cultivate the habit of having the mind under 
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the influence of the things which are not seen. 
Amid the daily engagements of life, whether occu- 
pied by its business, or distracted by its frivolities 
and follies, how remarkably is the mind bound 
down to the power of objects of sense. But know 
ye not that there are objects of another class, — 
solemn realities, certain though unseen, wdiich 
claim your first and highest regard? Know ye not 
there is an eye that never sleeps, which follows 
you through every step of your journey of life, — 
that there is a world unseen, which is peopled by 
myriads who have finished their earthly pilgrimage? 
Know ye not that a day is approaching Avith fear- 
ful rapidity when all who move in the busy scene 
around you shall be silent in death, — and that 
another day wdll come ■witli equal certainty, when 
at the voice of the Eternal One the dead shall arise 
incorruptible, and small and great shall stand 
before God ? And there is a heavenly state where 
nought that is unclean can enter, which is glad- 
dened by the immediate presence of God, and 
where the glorified spirits around the throne find 
their chief enjoyment in rendering homage to him 
who redeemed them to God by his blood. Are 
there not some whom you loved when on earth, 
who have joined that blessed assembly? and do 
yctur thoughts never follow them into the state of 
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purity and peace on which they have entered? do 
you not sock to join tliem in their new and refined 
enjoyments ? and do you not spurn from you the 
eartli and all its ollerod pleasures, while you thus, 
hy the wondrous power of fidth, reunite, yourselves 
to those whom you love ? Alas! that the mind 
should be hound down to the slavery of objects of 
sense, when it is endowed with powers to make 
those great realities its own. Alas ! that it should 
grovel amid the dust of earth, when it can thus 
ascend into the upper sanctuary and into the im- 
mediate presence of God,-and bring down from 
thence an inlluencc adapted alike to the duties, 
the dilliculties, and the troubles of life,— and a 
light that shall shine upon every step of the path 
which leads to this everlasting inheritance. 

.Seek then earnestly the high attainment of 
having the mind thus habitually under the influ- 
ence of unseen and eternal things. Seek to feel 
all the actual realising impression of the presence 
of God,— the holiness of his character,- the purity 
of his law,— and his all-seeing eye following you 
in every step of life. Ketire oft from the tumult 
of the world, and think how rapidly life is passing 
on, and how soon it will be ovw ;— think on the 
feelings of the bed of death ;— think on the dread 
solenmity of the moment when the immortal spirit 
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shall return to him -who gave it ; follow it, by in- 
tense conception, beyond the boundary which 
divides time from eternity ; think on the scene 
which will then burst upon its view, — the wondrous 
disclosures of that fearful moment, — and the eter- 
nity that lies beyond it. Well might the apostle 
confine himself to tlie short and simple exhorta- 
tion, “think on these things;” — for if they were 
thought on in a manner in any degree adequate to 
their overwhelming interest, their effect upon the 
whole conduct and character could not fail, — the 
serious inquiry could not but promptly follow^, — 
“What manner of persons ought we to be?” 

II. Cultivate the habit of rigidly inquiring into 
your own moral condition. This must be considered 
as one of the most essential acquirements of a 
disciplined mind, — as of the most vital importance 
to the health of the soul. But it is an exercise for 
which the mind feels little inclination, — which it 
is not disposed to press with the closeness which 
it requires, — and from which, in fact, it would 
gladly escape. It can therefore be accomplished 
only by determined resolution, under a due sense 
of its eternal moment ; by firmly and distinctly 
putting certain questions to ourselves, and by firmly 
and distinctly framing to ourselves the answers. 
What are my leading objects in this life which is 
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hastening to a close, and ^vhat influence over them 
have the dread realities of a life ^vhich is to come 1 
What are the leading motives of my actions ? I ow 
far are they guided by a desire to promote my own 
enjoyment or advantage, or to procure the appro- 
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^ bation of men ; and what instances can I trace m 
^ which they arc guided by a simple impression of 
duty to God. or the power of devotediiess and love 
to the llcdeemcr ? How am I dischai-g.ng the 
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tioii in which I am placed ; and how am 1 improv- 
' iim the means and opportunities of usefulness 
- O which that situation affords me ? when called to 

' . account specially and individually for cadi and aU 

these, what shall I answer ? What is the moral 
/’ y condition of the hcart.-what impression do 1 per- 
, ceive there of the presence of God. and a sense of 
V ’’ the Saviour’s love '.-what feeling of the value of 
^the soul, and the realities of an eternal worhH 
^ > What are the chains of images and currents o 
/ ' thought which chiefly occupy the mind, and whic i 

y ^ seem to rise most spontaneously there whenever 
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the attention is set free from the necessary engage- 
meiits of life ? Are they such as will bear the in 
spcction of that Being of unspotted pimty bose 
traces them all?-are they inclined to nse t 
things above, or to be engrossed with the tiifle 
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earth ? — are they disposed to grasp at things which 
are true, or to luxuriate in listless indolence amid 
visions and fancies as wild and as empty as dreams ? 
^Yhat evidence do I perceive of a progress in 
character, — of an advancement in holiness of heart 
and of life, — of an increasing preparation for the 
solemn hour when my state of moral discipline 
shall close for ever? What reason have I to be- 
lieve that I am at peace with God, and what are 
my hopes for a life which is to come ? What fruit 
am I bringing forth to the glory of God, — what 
conformity am I acquiring to the example of Jesus ? 
Am I living to myself, or am I living to God? am 
I living for time, or am I living for eternity ? 

Let such questions as these be firmly and dis- 
tinctly proposed, and let them be firmly and dis- 
sinctly answered. From the moment that such an 
exercise becomes the calm and established habit 
of the mind, a new train of views and feelings will 
arise, to which it was formerly a stranger, and 
with a sense of astonishment that they were so 
little felt before. The disclosure, indeed, will be 
fraught with matter for deep humility an(^ self- 
condemnation ; but this is the healthy attitude of 
a soul as it seeks to return to God. A new exist- 
ence now opens before its reviving powers, as it 
learns to rise above the influence of objects of 
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sense —as it learns habitually to feel the presence 
and the perfections of God, — and to value the lich 
provisions of his word, and the mighty power of 
prayer. At each step which it takes in this new 
life, indeed, it feels more deeply its want of a 
righteousness which is not in itsclt, and its need 
ora power which is not in man, to carry forward 
the great work of preparing the immortal being for 
a life that is to come. Ihit the mind thus aroused 
to a sense of its moral necessities is met by the 
wondrous adaptations of the gospel of peace, and 
a voice from heaven hails the awakening spirit 

with the tidings of redemption. 


CONTEST AND THE ARMOUR. 


“ Finally, my bretliren, be strong in the Lord, and in 
tlie power of las might. Put on the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powei-s, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand. Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness ; and your feet shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace ; above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye sliall be able to (quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked. Anti take the lielinet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God : praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance.” 
— Ephesians vi. 10 - 18 . 


The striking and comprehensive exhortation, con- 
tained in this passage, stands in a connection 
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which gives it intense and peculiar interest. In 
the early part of the epistle the inspired writer- 
had laid before his Ephesian converts a brief but 
luminous view of the great provisions of the gospel 
of Christ, aird he had impressed the value of the 
blessings which had been coirferrcd upon them, as 
Gentiks, in being admitted to a participation in this 
message of mercy. He then goes on to deduce 
from this the solemn obligation which -was laid 
upon them, of crrltivating a character and conduct 
becoming the gospel,— a conduct which should 
mark a decided distiirction between them and the 
heathen from u-hom they had beeir sepai-ated. 
"With this view he especially impresses upon them 
qualities of character which had no place in tho 
code of heathen morality, but which hold a pro- 
minent rank in the high morality of tho gospel- 
lowliness, meekness, and long-sufleiing, purity, 
veracity, kindness, forgiveness, and peace. He 
warns them against anger, wrath, clamour, evil- 
speaking, and all malice ; and entreats them to 
walk in love,— to be kind and tender-hearted 
towards each other,— forgiving one another, even 
as God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven them. He 
urges upon them the cultivation of sobriety, purity, 
and chastity, not in conduct only, but also lu 
speech and he farther exhorts them to Christian 
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circumspection and watclifulnes.s, redeeming the 
time, and to the culture of an habitual spirit of 
devotion, and of thankfulness towards God, — 
giving thanks always, for all things, unto God and 
the Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These general exhortations he follows up by 
others of a more personal or relative kind : — the 
duties of husbands and wives, — of parents and 
children, — of masters and servants, — impressing 
upon all who call themselves the disciples of Jesus 
the obligation of being distinguished, in every 
relation of life, by a conduct becoming that pro- 
fession, — and to be remarked by all as widely 
different from the conduct and character of those 
who know not God, and obey not the gospel of 
Christ. 

Having laid before them this high and extensive 
code of Christian morals, he concludes his instruc- 
tions by calling their attention to that discipline 

/ 

of the heart, by which alone this consistency of 
character can be produced and maintained, — and 
without which all culture of the external conduct 
is a baseless fabric, fair, it may be, in the eyes of 
men, but defective in that which can give it any 
real value as respects the sound condition of a 
moral being. — “ Finally, my brethren,” he adds, as 
if this were the crowning part of his whole ex- 

M 
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hortation, “ be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of bis iniglit. For wo wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powei-s. 
against the rulers of the darkness of tins world, 
against spiritual wickedness in bigli places. AVbere- 
foro take unto you tlie whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to witlistand in the evil day, and 

having done all, to stand. 

AVhoevei- feels as he ought the supreme im- 

portance of the subject, must perceive that the 
foundation of all true regulation of the chai-acter 
must be in the discipline of the heart. This is laid 
down in the clearest manner in various parts of 
Scripture ; and it is a principle which carries its 
own evidence to every reflecting mind. The points 
of supreme importance in the inquiry, therefore, 
are— What are the causes to which wo are exposed, 
that have a tendency to impede this internal 
culture ?— and. What arc the means provided, by 
which the operation of these causes may be coun- 
teracted in such a manner, ns may prevent then- 
deadly influence upon the most solemn of all con- 
cerns, the culture of the soul for the life which is 
to come ? Ill the passage before us these causes are 
referred to several heads, which, when translated, 
as it were, from the figurative language in which 
they are expressed, appear to bo referable to three 
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leading classes, 'witlioiit doing violence to the spirit 
of the apostle’s meaning. 

I. The influence of malignant spirits, here 
designated “principalities and powers.” On this 
solemn and mysterious subject the knowledge im- 
parted to us is very limited ; but, from what is 
distinctly stated in various parts of Scripture, we 
have every reason to believe that we are exposed 
to such an agency ; — that there are powers of 
darkness, which, in the mighty purposes of tlie 
Eternal One, are permitted to exert a certain in- 
fluence over the human mind, but an influence of 
a limited nature, the actual power of which depends 
very much upon ourselves. It depends upon the 
solemn consideration, whether we steadily resist 
this agency, when we feel its first approaches to the 
mind, — or whetlier we calmly resign ourselves to 
its influence. There is thus presented to us a 
subject of the most solemn interest, and one whicli 
demands our most earnest' and serious attention as 
moral and responsible beings. A consideration of 
the most solemn nature it undoubtedly is, that 
there is a certain state of mind, a certain rising 
of desire, a certain evolvement of imagination, 
which marks the hour and the power of darkness, 
— a malignant effort to destroy the moral health 
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and place in jeopardy the safety of the soul. Lot 
each arouse himself to all the danger and all the 
solen.nity of the moment. Let him recognise a 
pawer which others cannot see, that is seeking his 
de<tvuction. Let him see a hand which others 
cannot see, that points to the armour hy which the 
attack may be repelled. The mighty conll.ct may 
be, as it were, the work of a moment. In that 
drea.l moment, tlie assault may be made upon the 
feeble and helpless being ;-in that same moment. 
l,y the feeble and helpless being having recoui-se 
to the whole armour of God. the battle is won. 

11 The blinding or darkening inlluence of 
worldly pursuits and objects of sense;-" the 
rulers of the darkness of this world.” Various are 
the forms in which the things of this world occupy, 
engross, or distract the mind, so ns to dmw it astray 
from the due impression of the great realities m hie i 
are the objects of faith. One devotes his whole 
regards to the amusements and pleasures of life, 
a second to wealth,— a third to fame.-a fourth to 
power. INfore worthy in themselves, though often 
not less engrossing, the high pursuits of litemture 
and science may be cultivated in a manner which 
makes them referable to the same class,— the class 
of pursuits which look not beyond the things of 
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time. Aud then there are the cares and the anxie- 
ties of life, which are apt to occupy and distract 
the mind, — -bowing it down, it may be, in sucli a 
manner, that even while the world i^resents nothing 
that yields satisfaction, the soul yet cleaves to it 
with the eager aspiration, “ Who will shew us any 
good?” In whatever way the things of earth may 
thus affect us, they are apt to exert a blinding or 
darkening influence upon the mind, or to act as a 
veil interposed between it and the solemn realities 
of things which are not seen. Who is there, that 
has hot, in one degi’ce or another, experienced this 
power? In the moments of calm and serious 
thought, — it may be on the bed of sickness, — in 
the time of affliction, or under some other circum- 
stances which led a man to retreat from the world 
for a time, and forced him to retire upon himself, 
— who has not heard the voice of conscience plead- 
ing for God, — who has not felt the dread realities 
of eternal things, — who has not had forced upon 
him the conviction that he was living in vain ? 
And, when the peculiar circumstances had passed 
by, — when the mind was again engrossed with the 
active pursuits of life, who has not experienced, 
that the impression, which for the time seemed so 
vivid, vanished as if it had never been ? Such is 
the power of the darkness of this world. Thus, in 
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the striking language of Scripture, does the god of 
tins world blind the minds of them that believe 
not ; and thus, according to the representation of 
our Lord himself, do the cares of the world, the 
deccitfulness of riches, and the lust of other things, 
choke the good seed of the word, and render it 
unfruitful. 

111. “Spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
The literal translation of the paragraidi appears to 
be, “ Spiritual things of corruption in heavenlies.” 
The word “ heavenlies ” ma)' mean either heavenly 
places, or lieavcnly things. If we take the latter 
interpretation the passage will be, “ spiritual things 
of corruption in heavenly things which, without 
any violence, may be considered as implying, “ the 
corrupt aversion of the heart to heavenly things.” 
Of the enemies of the soul which are pointed at by 
the apostle, this is perhaps the most uniform in its 
agency. A man may retreat from the world, its 
tumults, and its cares; and he is often placed in 
circumstances in which he is compelled to say 
that it presents nothing worthy of his regard. 
Even the agency of the powei's of darkness we do 
not know to be constant and unrelenting. But the 
enmity of the heart of man, in its natuml state, to 
God, is uiichangiug and unceasing. God is not in 
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all his tlioughts, and he cannot regard the Divine 
character with any degree of satisfaction. He has 
no inclination to look within, and to inquire what 
is his own relation to a Being of unspotted holiness. 
Heavenly things he cannot contemplate with any 
kind of interest, for the essence of heaven is holi- 
ness ; and holiness has in it no beauty that can 
lead tlie natural heart to desire it. And even with 
regard to those who have been led to form some 
just conceptions of the character of God, and the 
value of the gospel of peace, and to feel in some 
degree the powers of a world to come, — what daily 
cause have they to mourn over a soul that cleaves 
to the dust, a mind tliat tends continually to start 
aside, and throw off the impressions of things the 
most sacred and solemn, to be occupied with any- 
thing rather than God ! How much do they feel a 
law in their members warring against the law of 
their minds, and how often, amid tlieir daily con- 
flict, and the daily wanderings of their heart from 
God, are they constrained to exclaim with the 
apostle, “ O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me?’* 

Having such enemies to contend with, both 
from without and from within, and exposed to 
their combined influence in every step through 
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this solemn scene of moral discipline, how shall 
the feeble, nnstahle, and helpless being hope to 
make any progress in the mighty work that is 
before liim ? " I thank God,” adds the apostle, 

“ through Jesus Christ my Lord ” It is only when 
we come as helpless sinners to the cross of the lle- 
deeiner, that we can make the iirst step in this 
momentous \indertaking ; and we cannot hope to 
make atiy progress in it, except by looking to him 
continually, both as our righteousness and our 
strength. “Abide in me,” says our Lord, “and I 
ill you ; as the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me,” — " without me yc can do nothing.” 
The man who has learnt to feel his own weakness, 
will learn also to know that he must not only look 
to the Itedcemer for the pardon of sin, but must 
wait upon him continually for progressive sanctifi- 
cation, — for every step of advancement in the di- 
vine life, — and for every victory over those enemies 
of the soul, which arc so apt to retard its progi'ess 
toward heaven. 

But while we steadily keep in view this great 
loundation, this mighty refuge of the soul in its 
utmost need, we must also remember that means 
are provided which it is our part to employ with 
all diligence,— that a daily warfiire is before us, in 
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^vhiclll we are ourselves called upon to fight the 
good fight of faith. To this coutest, indeed, we 
are not sent in our own strength ; — but still the 
warfare is real ; and we are required to engage in 
it with the same firmness and perseverance as if 
the conflict were entirely our own. So it was, in 
various instances, in the experience of God’s ancient 
people, whose history is, in many respects, a figure 
of the Christian life and Christian warfare. "Wlien 
Amalek came down to oppose the passage of Israel, 
in their progress towards the promised land, Joshua 
was commanded to take chosen men and go and 
fight with Amalek. Easy would it have been for 
Him who had divided the sea before them, and sup- 
plied them with water out of the rock, now to have 
dispersed Amalek with a word, while they should 
only have been required, as on another memor- 
able occasion, to stand still and see the salva- 
tion of God. But such was not his pleasure. A 
battle was to be fought with this warlike peoi^le ; 
and like, any other battle, the conflict raged, with 
various and fluctuating success, in the valley of 
Rephidim. AYhile the contest was going on, they 
had still before them the signal of the Divine 
presence in the remarkable circumstance that, 
when Moses lifted up his hands Israel prevailed, 
and when he let them down, Amalek prevailed. 
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The means are added by wliich the hands of I^Ioses 
■were supported wlien they became hea^y ; and in 
the end Amalek was dispersed before the host of 
Joshua but with the undoubted symbol of the 
Divine presence constantly in their view, this 
result did not take place till the battle had raged 

to the going down of the sun. 

And so it must be in the experience of every 
individual Christian. ^Vhen he looks to the cross 
of the Ivedeemer, he beholds at once the source 
and the symbol of a power which is able to make 
him more than conqueror over all his spiritual 
enemies. But it is when he goes o\it to the battle, 
arrayed in all the armour of God, and puts forth 
his utmost strength to use the armour thus pro- 
vided, — it is then that he is entitled to look for a 
communication of this power, and a supply for 
every want, and a strength amid all his weakness, 
to carry him on through every danger, till, having 
been thus enabled to be faithful unto death, he 

shall receive the crown of life. 

In the warfare thus figuratively represented to 
us, “ we wrestle not,” says the apostle, against 
llesh and blood that is, it is not a bodily con- 
test, — it is a warfare within. Accordingly he adds, 
in another place, “ the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God, to the pull- 
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ing down of strongholds, — casting down imagina- 
tions, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and briugeth into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ ” 
In this warfare, therefore, the enemies with 
whom we have to contend are such as exert their 
influence upon the mind ; — the acts of warfare by 
which the contest with them is to be conducted, 
consist of acts of the mind ; — and the armour 
wliich we are exhorted to take, to enable us to 
engage in this warfare with success, consists of 
truths, motives, moral causes, and spiritual influ- 
ences, which are calculated to act upon the mind, 
and to produce in it a certain state of moral feeling 
which constitutes the healtliy condition of the 
soul. That these truths and motives may produce 
their proper influence upon the mind, a power from 
on high is indeed required, without which we can 
do nothing. But this in no degi’ee diminishes the 
obligation upon us to perform the part, and to 
perform it with diligence, which really belongs to 
us as moral and responsible beings. This brings us 
to processes of the mind itself, which eveiy man is 
conscious that he has the power to perform. How- 
ever much the actual performance of them may 
have become distasteful from a depraved condition 
of the heart, or impaired by long habits of neglect 
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of that inipovtaiit discipline of the mind on which 
they depend, they are not less the absolute duty of 
every rational man, and not less essential to a sound 
condition of the moral being. Of the nature of the 
armour to be thus employed we have a striking 
exposition in the passage before us ; when, after 
enumerating the spiritual enemies to wliose attacks 
we are exposed, the apostle goes on to exhort every 
man who feels the danger oi his position, and esti- 
mates aright the solemn importance of the warfare 
to wliich he is called, — “ Stand therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, having on the 
breast-plate of righteousness, and your feet shod 
with the prei>aration of the gospel of pence. Above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to qxiench all the fiery darts of the wicked ; 
and take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God ; praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance.” 

In attempting an illustration of this important 
subject, it docs not appear to be necessary that we 
should pursue the metaphor minutely through the 
various points which arc here referred to \inder it. 
That is to say, it is not necessary to inquire why 
truth is given as the peculiar armour of the loins, 
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righteousness as the breast-plate, or for the defence 
of the feet the pre];)aration of the gospel of peace. 
Nothing, it appears, -would be gained by tracing, in 
this luanner, the figurative language of the apostle. 
Every useful purpose will probably be answered by 
viewing the passage in a more general way, — as 
simply an exposition of the various parts of that 
armour which we are exhorted to put on, that we 
may stand in the evil day ; or, in other words, that 
we may resist the influence of tlie various sj)iritual 
enemies to whom we are exposed on our passage 
through this short and solemn scene of moral dis- 
cipline. 

I. Tlie first part of this armour is Truth ; 
" having your loins girt about with truth.” At the 
very first step of the inquiry, we are here directed 
to a process of the mind, of which every man has 
the conviction that he has the power to perform it. 
In the bodily warfare, from which the figure is 
taken, the man has the armour provided, but liis 
part is to put it on in the manner in which it is 
meant to be worn ; and without this, the posses- 
sion of it will be of no avail -whatever for his de- 
fence in the battle. So, in the spiritual warfare, an 
important part of the armour which is presented to 
him is truth ; — but his duty, as a being endowed 
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■witli powers of attention, inemoiy, and reflection, 

is to receive the tnitli so provided into his mind, 

and to make it the subject of earnest and habitual 

attention and reflection,— so that it may be placed 

/ 

in circiunstancos for protiucirig its proper influence 
upon tlio moral emotions of liis heart, and his whole 
character and conduct in life. True, indeed, it is, 
that for this great purpose a power is required 
which is not in man. But we do violence to this 
high principle, when we state it to the exclusion 
of that part which is really our own, and in regard 
to which the solemn responsibility is thrown upon 
ourselves. jV man who goes to battle encased in 
armour may still receive an injury ; but he who 
enters the conflict entirely unarmed has no cause 
to be astonished if it is so with him, and must feel 
that the blame of his foolhardiness is entirely his 
own. Now the man who goes to battle without 
his armour, is a figurative representation of the 
vacant, listless, and frivolous mind. It is exposed 
to the power of every wild delusion that flutters by. 
Tlie malignant spirits that seek it for a prey find 
nothing to oppose them ; for the entmnee is open 
to every intruder, and all, it may be, is empty 
within. The deadening and darkening influences 
of earthly things take their turn of the occupancy, 
one succeeding another as accidental circumstances 
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may determine, but each, in its turn, maintaining 
that possession of the soul which shuts out from 
its view the overwhelming interest of the things 
which are eternal. And in the absence of these, 
the corrupt affections and vain imaginations of the 
carnal heart itself are ever ready to spring up at a 
call, deadening more and more the moi-al percep- 
tions of tlie mind, and fixing it more and more 
deeply as the willing slave of sin. 

The great principle in the science of mind, 
which is brought before us in connection with this 
subject is, that the mind must be occupied ; and 
that, if it is not occupied by that which is worthy 
of its high destiny, and tends to its moral culture, 
it will be sjjeedily taken possession of by that 
which tends to its moral degradation and ruin. 
The first of the antidotes provided, or, in the figu- 
rative language of the apostle, the first part of the 
armour presented to us for this great purpose, is 
Truth ; and to have the loins girt about with tiaith 
seems to imply, cultivating the habit of having the 
mind so habitually occupied with the great truths 
which most concern its highest interest, that these 
may prevent the inroads of intruders which tend 
to its moral injuiy. For, as the armour, in the 
figure before us, is of no use if it be merely in 
possession, mthout being girt about the loins in 
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the manner in rvliicli it is intomled to be worn ; 
so the knowledge of those great truths, and e\ en 
the absolute belief of them, are of no value as 
means of moral defence to the soul, unless they are 
maile the subject of habitual and earnest attention, 
and habitual and serious rellection, in some degree 
adequate to their suiueme and eternal importance. 
This is to have the loins girt about with Truth. 


Wliat then are the truths which are thus to be 
used as armour of the soul against the enemies of 
its safety and its peace ? They consist of all those 
great and solemn truths, which concern a man as 
a rational and immortal being, and his relation to 


that incomprehensible One who is now his witness 
and ndll soon bo his judge. In the present short 
and transitory state of being he is placed for a 
period of moral discipline. He has various duties 
which he is called upon to perform, and many 
responsibilities and means of usefulness which he 
is rocpiired to improve to the glory of God, and the 
good of man ; and he has committed to his care an 
hnmortal spirit, to be disciplined for the solemn 


realities of a life that is to come. Through every 


step of this mortal pilgrimage he is exposed to an 
eye that never sleeps,— the eye of Him who is not 
only the witness of his conduct in every relation 
of life, but before whom oven his most secret 
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desires and imaginations are open, and are -n-eiglied 
in the balance of the sanctuary. Each day, as it 
hurries unheeded over him, is leading him with 
fearful rapidity to the grave ; and, after the short 
night of the grave, is that dread morning when the 
voice of the Eternal shall wake tlie dead ; — and 
then there is the awful solemnity of the judgment 
of Him who cannot err ; — and then there is Eter- 
nity. Were the solemn truth habitually present 
to the mind that each day, as it passes over us, 
affects our preparation for these dread realities ; — 
that each day, — each hour, — each act of life, — each 
train of thought that is encouraged in the mind, 
has its part in advancing or retarding us in this 
mighty work, and has thus a bearing on our pro- 
spects for eternity, — oh ! how could the impression 


fail to act as amour of the soul, — and, under an 
influence from on high, tend to guard it against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high place^! such is the mighty import 
of having the loins girt about with Truth. 

II. When, under the influence of a deep and 
serious contemplation of such truths as these, a 
man’s attention has been awakened to the solemn 
import of the eternity which is before him, — the 
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next and most natural step in the processes of his 
mind is to inquire into his own moral condition in 
the siLdit of Him who looketh into his lieart. Is 
he prepared to meet that almighty One, who is soon 
to be disclosed in all the dread attributes of his 
character as a Judge of unerring purity and justice ? 
Is he conscious of a moral condition wliich affords 
him evidence of preparation for rendering to this 
incomprehensible One a strict account? or has he 
the conviction, that a future life in the presence of 
God would really be a source of enjoyment to him ? 
Of that life we can form no other conception, 
than that its great peculiarity consists of perfection 
in holiness ; — has he, then, the consciousness that 
progress in holiness is a leading object with him 
liere ? — if not, how can the perfection of it be a 
source of blessedness? AVhat is the prevailing 
character of his thoughts, desires, and pursuits ? — 
are they such as class him with those “ who mind 
earthly things,” — who are carnally minded, which 
is said to be “ death ” — or with those who arc seek- 
ing, as their chief good, a portion which the world 
has not to give. — who are “spiritually minded,” 
wliich is “ life and peace”? 

AVlien a man has put to himself such questions 
as these, with a seriousness adapted to their solemn 
import, he cannot fail to perceive his absolute need 
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of a righteousness which is not in himself, hc-fore 
he can be considered as taking one step in the 
divine life, — before he can be prepared to make 
one effort in the Christian warfare. All liis 
knowledge of truth, and all the attention he can 
direct to it, he feels to be totally inefficient in 
themselves for this mighty work. In the sight of 
a God of unspotted holiness and boundless per- 
fections, he feels a burden of sin upon his con- 
science, for which he can offer no satisfaction. 
Years and years that have passed over while he 
lived in a state of forgetfulness of God, seem now 
to rise up in judgment against him ; and he feels 
also that he carries about with him a corrupt nature 
which tends ever to lead him astray from God, 
and baffies all his feeble and inefficient efforts 
towards returning to him as the portion of his soul. 
To take a single step in the Christian life, or to 
engage at all in the Clmstian warfare, he perceives 
to be totally in vain, while such a load of actual 
guilt is unremoved, and while so much inherent 
corruption is unsubdued ; — and for removing the 
one, and subduing the other, he feels that he has 
in himself no power. Yet the more he fixes his 
serious attention on the gi’eat inquuy, he feels more 
and more that without this he is lost ; — that he 
cannot draw near to God, except in trembling, — 
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that he cannot encounter his spiritual enemies 
except to he destroyctl, — that he cannot take one 
step in tlie path \vhich leads to heaven, -without 
righteousness, — witliout the blotting out of those 
sins whicli threaten to overwhelm his soul, and 
without the implanting in his heart of a principle 
of holiness. He perceives that both these are alike 
indisjiensable for Ids safety ; — but how is he to 
provide them? He is not called upon to provide 
them, but to put them on. He perceives them 
alreadv provided in that marvellous dispensation 
of grace and of peace, which now beams upon him 
in all its wondrous adaptation to the wants of his 
soul.— thus bringing with it its own evidence that 
it comes from tJod ; — and he feels that he is urged 
to no vain or unattainable act, but to one for which 
all is oilered, “ without money and without price ” 
when, as a first step in the Christian waifaie, 
the apostle calls upon him to “ put on the breast- 
plate of righteousness.” 

AVhen, under the teaching of the Spirit of all 
truth, a man has thus learned to see his moiul ne- 
cessities. and to estimate aright the provision that 
has been made for them when he has come as a 
lielpless and burdened sinner to seek an interest in 
this lU'ovision, he has achieved that mighty step in 
his moral history, which is implied in putting on 
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the breast-plate of righteousness. It consists, as 
we have seen, of two parts, in one respect distinct 
from each other, hut inseparably connected in the 
great scheme of the’ gospel of peace. It consists 
of the righteousness of another laid hold of and 
embraced as the ground of his acceptance, — and a 
principle of righteousness implanted in his heart, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and by daily com- 
munications from that Spirit cherished and growing 
up in his progressive sanctification. Thus provided, 
he is ready to begin the spiritual life ; — thus 
armed, he is ready to enter upon the spiritual 
contest. He feels that he is strong, but his strength 
is not in himself ; and he looks forward to the 
course and the warfare that is before him, in the 
humble confidence, that in this strength he “ shall 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.” 

HI. And whence is this confidence derived, 
and how is it maintained in tlie mind in such a 
manner as to prove a part of the armour of the 
soul? It is derived from the view which a man is 
now enabled to take of the stability of the gospel. 
“ Having your feet shod with the preparation,” or 
rather with the firm foundation “ of the gospel of 
peace.” In the whole history of redemption he 
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sees the character of God displayed in a manner 
which is calculated to put to silence every nn- 
helieving douht. lie sees the wondrous plan 
originating entirely in the free love and compassion 
oi’ Clod, — devised by him from no motive but this 
coini)assion, — executed in a manner more marvel- 
lous than it ever could have entered into the mind 
of man to conceive, — and all the benefits thus 
provided, oiTcred, without money and without price, 
to everv one who will come. He arrives at the 
undoubted conclusion that he who devised and 
executed such a scheme of mercy cannot possibly 
be unwilling to bestow it.— that the faithfulness of 
his character is pledged for the fulfilment of all 
that he has promised in his Son, — that his positive 
em^uaunent to the Hedeciner is pledged to bestow 

O 

u))on him of the travail of his soul until he is 
satisfied —and that he who spared not his own Son, 
b\U gave him up to the death for us, will with him 
also freely give us all things. This is to have, as 
an important part of the armour of his soul, “the 
firm foundation of the gospel of peace.” 

IV. WI len, under the impression of such truths, 
and such views of the Divine character and pro- 
cedure as have thus been brietly referred to, a man 
has been led to seek his safety and his strength in 
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the great provisions of the gospel, he enters upon 
a course of life in which he feels continually his 
own helplessness, and his constant need of culti- 
vating intercourse with God, and of living under 
the power of things not seen. This intercourse 
and these impressions are maintained by Faith ; 
hence adds the apostle, ''above all, taking the 
shield of Faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 

“ Faith,” says the apostle, in another place, " is 
the substance,” or actual existence, “of things hoped 
for, and the evidence,” or bringing into light, “ of 
things not seen.” He thus briefly but strikingly 
directs our attention to that twofold operation of 
faith, of which each exerts its proper and most 
important influence on the Christian character 
and progress. Feeling his lost and helpless condi- 
tion in himself, and receiving in confidence the 
promises of the gospel, the man is led by faith, in 
the first step of his Christian course, to throw him- 
self upon the faithfulness of God for pardon and 
justification : — and feeling continually his need of 
a power that is not in himself, his faith also leads 
him to rely upon the same faithfulness for all those 
supplies which he requires for his progi’ess in the 
Divine life. Thus he both lives and walks by 
faith. That exercise of faith, again, which is the 
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briii‘^ing into light of things not seen, tends to 
place before him, with all the power of present 
existence, those solemn realities which it is the 
peciiliar province of such faith to bring down upon 
the mind. It places him, as it were, in the imme- 
diate presence of God, and causes him to feel that 
each act of life, — each motive of conduct, — each 
train of thought that is encouraged in the mind, is 
open to Divine inspection, and has a bearing upon 
his prospects for eternity. In the farther exercise 
of this faith, he realises the solemn hour when 
God shall be revealed in all the dread realities of 
his character as an inilexible judge, — and in the 
anticipation of his own appearance to give his ac- 
count, asks himself seriously what he shall answer. 
AVhat account has he to give of how he has dis- 
charged the various duties of life, — how he has 
improved the various talents which God has com- 
mitted to his trust,— how he has watched over the 
discipline of the soul in the solemn preparation for 
an eternal being? 

Such a realising view of things not seen cannot 
fail to operate as a great moral cause on the mind 
in which it is habitiially cherished as an important 
part of its spiritual armour. But were the power 
of faith to stop here, it would only leave the feeble 
being impressed with a new sense of the dangers 
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with which he is encompassed, and of his own 
helplessness for meeting them. But it does not 
leave him thus; — amid all his sense of danger, and 
all his feeling of weakness, it directs him to a 
strength that is not in himself, — a power which is 
promised to every one that asks it, and which is 
able to make him more than conqueror over all 
the enemies of his salvation. By faith relying 
habitually upon this provision, he experiences that 
it is a shield by which he is able to quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked. The more he feels his 
own weakness, the more does he perceive that his 
only safety consists in walking humbly and closely 
with God ; — and thus does he experience the im- 
port of the apostle’s declaration, — “when I am 
weak, then I am strong.” 

V. The next part of the armour which the 
Christian warrior is exhorted to put on, is “ the 
helmet of salvation.” This the apostle expresses 
more fully in another place, by exhorting to “take 
as an helmet the hope of salvation.’' Viewed in 
this sense the subject leads us to that state of 
mind which constitutes Hope, and to the effect of 
this mental condition as an encouragement in the 
spiritual warfare. That operation of mind which 
constitutes hope may be briefly analysed in the 
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following manner. There is first the desire of 
attaining some oliject, founded upon the perception 
of qualities in it which render it worthy of being 
sought after. There is then the inquiry whether it 
is within reach of our attainment. If this appeal's 
to be the case, there arises in the mind a state of 
desire, combined with a sense of pleasure in the 
anticiitation of attainment. This is Hope, and it 
proves a great source of encouragement to our 
efforts for attaining the object desired, and gives 
new vigour to every exertion ; — while the opposite 
condition, consisting of desire without the prospect 
of attainment, proves a source of distress, and 
deadens every effort for attaining it. 

In the spiritual life, the first step which detei^ 
mines a man’s moral condition, is when his mind 
is awakened to a due sense of the value of the soul, 
and the supreme importance of seeking for it sal- 
vation and eternal lite. These then become the 
great and leading objects of his desire, and there 
arises the earnest inquiry, how they are to bo 
attained. 'While this great question I'emains un- 
answered, all is darkness and discouragement 
within,— all eifort seems vain,— and, in proportion 
to the feeling of the sujireme and eternal value of 
the objects desired, is the sense of anxiety and 
discouragement. But when the mighty question 
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is met by the ■svondrous x^rovisions of the gospel of 
X)eace, — when this is seen in all its hamonj^, and 
all its freeness, a new light breaks in upon the soul. 
Depression and anxiety give way to hope, — a hope 
which gives new activity and vigour to every 
exertion, and enlargement of heart to run in the 
way of the Divine commandments. It is clear 
how this state of mind must operate on the whole 
moral feelings, giving life and activity in every 
duty, and watchfulness against every source of 
declension ; how a lively sense of the supreme im- 
portance of the .object sought after, and the lively 
hope of being able to attain it, will tend to carry a 
man through much that might otherwise be felt to 
be laborious service ; and how it must prove an 
important part of the armour of the soul, when the 
man thus puts on as a helmet the hox>e of salva- 
tion. 

Now it is to be particularly remarked, that we 
are exhorted to cultivate the state of mind which 
is meant by hope ; and here we have to attend to 
a principle in our nature which presents a subject 
of much interest. For hope is one of those emo- 
tions of the mind over which we have no diiect 
power. We cannot call it forth at our bidding ; 
yet, by the constitution of the mind, it is the result 
of a process of the understanding which it is en- 
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tirely in our power to exercise if we will. For, 
an intense contemplation of the value of the object 
sought after tends, by the constitution of the mind, 
to give rise to desire ; — and an intense contempla- 
tion of the means by which it may be attained is 
calculated to generate hope. Thus we are brought 
back to a process of mind which consists simply 
of attention and reflection, adapted to the import- 
ance of the subject. In this manner, when the 
powers of attention and reflection are fixed with 
adequate interest on the infinite value of the soul, 
and the supreme iihportance of its salvation, this 
is calculated to produce desire ; and when the same 
powers are directed to the means provided in the 
gospel for the attainment of this blessing, — this, 
according to the constitution of the mind, is calcu- 
lated to give vise to hope, even a “ hope that 
maketh not ashamed.” 

VI. Having thus refci'i'ed to that discipline of 
the mind in regard to the solemn realities of tilings 
not seen, which ought to be carefully cultivated by 
every one who feels the deep interest of the spir- 
itual warfare, the apostle concludes his exhortation, 
by directing the attention to the means which are 
calculated to keep alive upon the mind due impres- 
sions of divine things. These are three the word 
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of God, prayer, and \\’atclifiilness. Take the 
sword of tlie Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

It may he safely stated as a principle in human 
nature, that one of the great soiirces of the facility 
with which men yield to temptation, is the M'ant 
of solemn and serious thought ; and, under the 
power of the Divine Spirit, an important mean of 
arming the mind consists in having it occupied 
with impressions which are hostile to the approach 
of sin. Hence" the supreme importance of cultivat- 
ing the habit of having the mind habitually pro- 
vided with such subjects of contemplation as tend 
to promote this great purpose. "With this view, 
nothing is so effectual, and at the same time so 
accessible, as the word of God. Its precepts are 
available for every step of life, — its admonitions 
for every duty, — its warnings against every tempta- 
tion. “ Thy M'ord have I hid in my heart,” says 
the Psalmist, “that I might not sin against thee.” 
And, in that highest of all examples, furnished by 
our Lord himself in his human nature, of the 
means by winch temptation ought to be combated, 
his prompt and simple answer to the tempter in 
all cases was, “ It is written.” As it is thus a chief 
safeguard against temptation, it is also a refuge to 
the soul in every situation in which it can be 
placed ; — “ thy statutes have been my song in the 
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house of iny pilgrimage “thy word is very pure, 
therefore thy servant loveth it.” 

And wlierc but in the records of eternal truth, 
can we find that M'hich meets the feelings, the 
wants, and the capacities of the human mind, 
under every diversity of external condition, and 
every variety of mental culture ? This points to an 
adaptation worthy of Him who framed the won- 
drous fabric, and who alone was capable of pro- 
viding that which at once was qualified to act as 
moral causes on its most hidden movements, — and 
to yield that spiritual food for the soul by which 
it may be nourished unto everlasting life. 

But, at present, we chiefly contemplate the 
word of God as the sword of the Spirit, — as the 
offensive armour of the soul in its contests with the 
enemies of its salvation. The subject is too ex- 
tensive to be more than alluded to in the most 
brief and cursory manner. AVhat temptation can 
assail us cither from without or from within, which 
the soul that is provided with this armour, and 
trained to its use, may not promptly meet with 
the denunciation, “ Thus it is written” ? How can 
a man fail to experience upon his mind a solemn 
impression of the Divine character, when he 
addresses the Eternal One in terms which his own 
word has provided ?— “ 0 Lord, thou hast searched 
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me and known me ; thou understandest my thought 
afar off. "Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there : if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, thou art tliere : if I say. Surely the 
darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be 
light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee.” Does temptation come from without ? — “How 
shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ? ” Is there a motion of sin within ? — “ If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” 

' Thus the word of God may be employed as the 
sword of the Spirit, as keeping at a distance the 
approaches of evil ; and its operation is not less 
important within, upon the heart in which it has 
fixed its abode. Its first operation there is repre- 
sented as that of a two-edged sword, piercing to 
the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and 
proving a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart ; discovering to a man what is his real 
condition in the eye of Him whom external ap- 
pearances cannot deceive. This painful but salutary 
discipline being accomplished, the farther operation 
of this great moral agent is summed up by the in- 
spired writer, in a manner the most striking and 
comprehensive : “ The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is 
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sure, m<aking wise the simple. The statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
IMoreover by them is thy servant warned, and in 
keeping of them there is great reward.” 

Thus the word of God presents an adaptation 
to all the necessities of the soul, and proves an 
infallible guide in every stop and every emergency 
of life. Its precepts avail for every line of duty, 
its warnings tend to repel every kind of temptation. 
Its promises meet every want and every weakness ; 
and the light and the truth which beam from every 
part of it are calculated to carry the finite and 
feeble being beyond the sphere of objects of sense, 
and to conduct him, in high and holy communion, 
even to the throne of Him who is eternal. 

But the sword of the Spirit, thus provided, must 
be not only worn, but used. Other armour may 
avail for defence, by being simply put on ; but a 
sword is useless without an arm that has power to 
wield it. So tlie word of God must not only be 
known and understood, but it must be made the 
subject of habitual, frequent, and serious reflection ; 
it must be put forth, as it were, and applied to 
every emergency of life, and every process of dis- 
cipline of the heart. It must be so employed with 
earnest and habitual aspiration after a power fixim 
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the Spirit of all grace, through whose aid alone it 
can be made effectual for these mighty purposes. 
Thus shall it indeed prove the sword of that Spirit, 
— the defence of the soul against all its spii-itual 
enemies, and the daily mean of its gi’owing sancti- 
fication. 

VIL Accordingly, the apostle continues his 
exposition of the Christian armour, by enforcing 
the importance of earnest, habitual, persevering 
prayer ; — “ praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit.” That incomprehensible 
One who searcheth the heart, requires not, indeed, 
to be informed either of our wants or our desires. 
The most hidden movements of the soul are open 
to his view ; — and our spiritual necessities are 
better known to him than they are to ourselves. 
But he looks for a sense of these wants, and an 
expression of these necessities, as means of com- 
munication with himself, and as an essential part 
of that intercourse to which he condescends to 
invite the weary and burdened spirit. And how 
must it solemnise this intercourse, when we reflect 
that all these wants are known to him before they 
are uttered ; — that he has marked every step in our 
history, has witnessed each tmin of thought, and 
emotion of the mind, by which that mind has gone 
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astray from himself and yet, with a father’s 
tenderness, invites onr return, with the assurance, 
not Old}' of forgiveness, hut of the hestowment of 
moral health to the soul “Eeturn, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your hackslidings.” How 
can the cultivation of such intercourse fail to pro- 
duce upon the mind an awe of the Divine presence 
and the Divine character, and a constantly re- 
newed sens(' of onr own weakness, and helplessness, 


and sin ? The inllueuce is familiar to every one 
which is produced hy the presence and intimate 
converse of men of exalted virtue, whom, at the 
same time, we reverence and love ; — and such, but 
in a nmch higher degree, must be the inlluence 
produced upon tbe soul by habitual intercourse 
witli God. Independent! 3% indeed, of any actual 
expression of want, or any actual solicitation of 
spiritual blessings, there must he, in this very con- 
verse itself, a moral inlluence of the most exalted 
nature. It must lead to a sense, to which a man is 
otherwise a stranger, of the Divine presence and 
Divine perfections, and to a solemn awe under 
the impression that God nnderstandeth even our 
thoughts afar off. U must lead to some feeling of 
his character in holiness, and justice, and truth ; 
and this must' naturally give rise to a sense of 
our own sinfulness in his sight. ^Vhon wc come 
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before him confessing our sins, and exju'essing our 
spiritual \yants, unless tliese are mere words of 
the most empty formality, ^ye must in some degree 
look within, and make mention before him of those 
defects of our character, and those destructiye 
habits of the mind, which we feel haye retarded 
our progress in the Divine life, or kept us at a 
distance from God. And how can these im- 
pressions be more fixed and deepened, than by 
confessing them before liim to whom they have 
been weU known, when we thought little of their 
destructiye influence, but were indulging them 
without fear? It is when a man tlius draws near 
to God, with some feeling of the words which he 
addresses to the Searcher of hearts, — it is tlien 
that he cannot fail to make discoveries of his own 
character, and his own moral condition, to which, 
under other circumstances, he had paid little atten- 
tion. Does he say to God, in words u-liich he 
himself has provided, “Search me, 0 God, and 
know my heart : try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me can 
he do so without endeavouring himself to look 
into that heart, and observing what is the habitual 
cun’ent of these thoughts, and thus deriving some 
impression of what he really is in the sight of him 
to whom the whole is open ? When the soul thus 
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comes to God with a feeling of its utter helpless- 
ness and sin, — when it prostrates itself before 
that incomprehensible One, with whom it is thiis 
bi’ought into immediate converse, it is then in the 
condition of which he has given the encouragement 
to hope, that it is a fmme of mind which he will 
not desj>ise. He puts away from him the proud 
Pharisee, and the cold formalist, with equal dis- 
pleiisure ; but to the weary and heavy laden spirit 
he has promised rest. 

The solemn periods during which a man retires 
from the intrusion of external things, and thus 
places himself alone with God, must therefore be 
considered as a special and most important part of 
that discipline of the soul from which it is to derive 
strength for its combat “with principalities and 
power's, with the ruler's of the darkness of this 
world, and spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
Such seasorrs will be sought for by every one who 
feels at all his moral necessities, and they will be 
sought for, not as duties to be performed, but as 
privileges to be desired and cherished,— as a great 
luearr of spir itual life, — a chief soirrce of the growth, 
the defence, the rrourishinerrt of the soul. 

But indeperrderrtly of those more special and 
solemrr seasons rrr which a man of pr'ayer retires 
from external things, and seeks to find himself in 
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the more immediate presence of God, — where there 
is the habitual sense of the Divine presence, there 
will be the tendency to raise the thoughts to him, 
even amid the ordinary engagements with objects 
of sense. Amid the cares, the anxieties, the dis- 
tractions of life, indeed, this must often be felt to 
be, as it were, a resting place, a refuge to the soul. 
— And a consideration at once the most solemn 
and encouraging it certainly is, that, amid any 
circumstances as to external things, the aspiration 
of the heart directed to God may have all the 
power and all the efficacy of prayer. It is an 
exercise adapted to every situation in which the 
feeble being can be placed. For, whether distracted 
with anxieties respecting earthly things, or awed 
under more solemn apprehensions of things eternal ; 
whether viewing complicated duties in regard to 
which he perceives his own weakness, or combating 
with spiritual enemies which are too strong for 
him, the man feels that he is not alone who thus 
seeks to “ dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of his life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to inquire in his temple.” 

VIII. To prayer must be added Watclifidness ; 
and this commends itself to the conviction of every 
one who considers what true prayer really is. If 
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tliere lie the cavncst and sincere desire after par- 
ticular spiritual blessings, there will he, besides the 
act of prayer, the habitual cherishing of desire alter 
these blessings ; and in the desire so cherished, 
there may be in fact all the essence of prayer. 
There will then be the watching for the answer of 
prayer, as most naturally connected with such 
cherished desire ; and from this there will also 
result the diligent use of all the moans in our 
jiower which seem likely to promote the objects 
desired. And it may be safely asserted, that prayer, 
without this course of mental operations, is an 


empty form which can never prolit. Is the prayer, 
again, for deliverance from the power of any enslav- 
ing sin, or from the inllucnce of any habit of the 
mind which is felt to bo destructive of the health 
of the soul ?— if the prayer has any character of 
sincerity, it must bo accompanied by a sense of the 
eternal importance of the deliverance which is 
sought for ; this will be followed by a cherished 
ile.she for it, and this, if it have any reality, will 
lead to a watchful edort against those propensities, 
and those habits of the mind which are felt to be 
endangering the highest interests of the moral being. 
Upon these mental principles, watchfulness may 
be considered ns arising out of cherished desire 
and prayer followed by such desire, and by au 
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habitual sense of the value of the blessings which 
are sought for, may be stated as constituting that 
condition which the apostle means to designate 
when he says, “ praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit, and w^atching thereunto 
with all perseverance/^ 

The particular blessings, or particular deliver- 
ances, which are thus to be made the subjects 
of prayer, followed by desire and v'atchfulness, 
must differ according to the experience of different 
individuals ; and therefore it is impossible to allude 
to them ill a more particular manner. But in re- 
gard to the great subject of Christian watchfulness 
in general, there are some leading considerations 
which are applicable to all, and which will be 
carefully acted upon by those who feel the eternal 
importance of this great department of the Cliris- 
tian warfare. These may be briefly alluded to 
under the following heads, — referring to propensi- 
ties of character to be guarded against, and others 
to be cultivated with persevering care. 

(1.) AYatch over Habits. These, I need not 
remark, arise out of individual acts, when such 
acts have been repeated to a certain extent. Habits 
thus formed vary exceedingly in their nature, and 
in the influence which they exert over the moral 
condition ; but every one who has ])aid any atten- 
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tion to this most solemn inquiry must admit that 
their influence is most extensive. I allude not 
here to habits of intemperance, or of any other 
kind of vicious indulgence : in regard to these 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing on 
their ruinous power ; — but to habits which, though 
not properly to be considered as belonging to this 
class, may yet be exerting a destnictive influence 
on the proper discharge of the duties of life, and 
on the culture of the soul for the life which is to 
come. Tims there may be habits of indolence, 
which interfere alike with active duties, and with 
liabits of reflection and devotion. There may be 
habits of luxurious indulgence, which though far 
removed from intemperance, yet indispose or inca- 
pacitate for calm and serious thought. There are 
habits of iiTegularity and mismanagement of time, 
which interfere at once with duties and with lei- 
sure for reflection ; and there are habits of bustling 
activity and engrossment with the pureuits, or it 
may be the frivolities of life, which enchain the 
soul as the willing bondslave of the things which 
perish. Habits the reverse of all these will be care- 
fully cherished by every one who feels as he ought 
the supreme importance of eternal things. Study 
then to cultivate habits of activity and diligence, 
especially in the use of those means which, under 
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the Divine Spirit, serve to the culture of the moral 
being; — habits of regularity in the study of the 
Word of God, — of reflection and serious thought 
upon its meaning and tendency, — and regular 
habits of devotion. Cultivate habits of regularity 
and economy of time, and of improving fragments 
of time which are so often allowed to nin to waste, 
— habits of such moderation in living, as shall 
strengthen the body without oppressing it, — habits 
of method, — of doing things at their proper times, 
— and of having for each portion of time its ap- 
propriate occupation. 

(2.) Watch more especially and carefully over 
the habits and processes of the mind. It is in 
these that a man may read his moral condition ; 
and, whatever be his character in the estimation 
of men, it is in these that his position may be 
said to consist as a moral being. And as all 
mental habits giw out of individual acts or pro- 
cesses of the mind, fostered and encouraged to a 
certain extent, we learn the infinite importance of 
watching over all such mental processes, — as we 
cannot tell what degree of indulgence of them 
may engender a habit which shall fix itself inde- 
libly on the constitution of the mind. In all such 
cases each separate act is gone into with less effort 
than the one which preceded it, until, step by step, 
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the habit is formed which is perpetuated without 
any effort at all. In this manner a man may allow 
liis mind to glide gradiially, and almost insensibly, 
into habits of listless inactivity, in which it is 
engrossed with the trilles of the passing hour ; or 
into habits of morbid activity, in which the fancy 
frames for itself visions and delusions as empty as 


dreams, — it may be with images of an impure and 
degrading nature, which tend to vitiate every feel- 
ing and principle of the soul. And even independ- 
ently of any such actual depravity and corruption 
of the processes of the mind, the mental habits 
may be such as fix it under the power of the things 


of time, to the total exclusion of any correct im- 
pression of the overwhelming interest ot the things 
which are eternal. Among the characters of those 
of wlioni the apostle says that they are the ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ, is, that they “ mind 
earthly things.” To be carnally minded, says 

the same apostle, “ is death.” 

The means of correcting all such destructive 


habits of the mind are to be found in the careful 
culture of habits which have an opposite tendency. 
And as the bad habits grow out of individual acts, 
so also will they fall before individual acts and 
processes of a proper kind, as these shall gradually 
<now into habits which are worthy of the high 
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destinies of an immortal being. The subject is 
too extensive to be discussed at length, but there 
are a few leading points which it may be desirable 
to keep in view, and which, under a dependence 
on the Divine Spirit, will be carefully cultivated 
by every one who feels the deep importance of 
this department of Christian watchfulness. 

(3.) Cultivate the habit of realising the pre- 
sence of God, and of committing the way to him 
in every process of the mind, and every act of life. 
It is given as the peculiar characteristic of the 
saints in ancient times, that “they endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” And what would 
be the effect upon the whole character, if the ha- 
bitual language of the heart in every decision of 
life were, “thou, God, seest me;” if its habitual 
tendency were to look to him for counsel, for 
directioif, for strength ; — if, in every situation of 
doubt, perplexity, or temptation, the man were 
promptly to say to himself, — God is my witness ; 
what, in the circumstances in which I am now 
placed, will be most pleasing to him ? AVhen such 
has become the established habit of the mind, this 
is to “ walk with God.” The man Avho has made 
the high attainment may look with humble confi- 
dence for a communication of Divine aid, propor- 
tioned to every want, — for direction in every step 
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of life, and for grace adapted to the higher con- 
cern, — the discipline of the soul for a life which 
is to come. In regard to the things of earth, he is 
raised above the corroding anxieties of those, who, 
while they seek the world as their portion, are yet 
passing through it without a guide. In all that 
can happen to him amid the transient concerns of 
this life, he traces the hand of One who cannot err, 

— and, with the feelings of meek and filial rever- 
ence, only says, “ My Father, who art in heaven, 
thy will be done.” 

(4.) As an important mean of cultivating these 
mental habits, be diligent to have the mind well 
stored with theAVord of God, — to make it the sub- 
ject of habitual earnest reflection, and to bring its 
maxims to bear upon every transaction of life. 
This subject has already been referred to. As a 
mean of Christian watchfulness, nothing can be 
more efficient, and, at the same time, more acces- 
sible, than a simple appeal to what is written. 
This is calculated to afford occupation of the deep- 
est interest to the most enlarged and cultivated 
mind ; and, on the other hand, it is remarkable to 
observe how the inspired writer even enjoins, as 
an improving exercise in the Christian life, the 
humblest process of which the mind is capable 
the simple repetition of the A\ord of God, “ speak-^ 
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ing to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs.” It seems not unreasonable to 
believe that such an exercise might be one of the 
intentions of the poetical parts of Scripture. It is 
adapted to minds least cultivated and least accus- 
tomed to reflection or thought, and yet it is an 
occupation from which they may derive spiritual 
improvement ; “ the entrance of thy word giveth 
light ; it giveth understanding to the simple.” 

(5.) Cultivate the habit of looking steadily 
within, — of inquiring what is your moral condition 
in the sight of God, — what are the propensities of 
character which seem most to retard your spiritual 
progress, — and what care you are bestowing upon 
deliverance from their power. In what degree are 
you using the armour of God against the enemies 
of the soul ; with what serious earnestness are you 
watching unto prayer ? Study earnestly the com- 
parative states of your moral condition ; watch for 
progress of character. Are you becoming more 
under the power of eternal things, — or more de- 
voted to, and engrossed with, the concerns of earth ? 
Is your mind becoming more under the impression 
of the Divine presence, and more disposed to seek 
after intercourse with God ; or does it more readily 
betake itself to earthly things, or to visions of its 
own formation as empty as dreams? Whenever 
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the great principle lias been established in the 
heart! it spreads like leaven ; there mnst be pro- 
gress ; rvhore there is no iirogress, there is no life. 
Watch, therefore, earnestly for progress. At 
certain seasons of rellection, have you perceived 
projicnsitios of character which you felt were en- 
dangering the highest interests of the soul and 
have you formed resolutions against them have 
you, it may be, prayed against them and, at the 
next season of serious thought, have you been 
compelled to acknowledge that you have made no 
progress in the contest what is the cause ? Is it 
not want of watchfulness ? Has not the conviction 
been forced upon you, that you have voluntarily 
given way to those propensities against which you 
had formed some feeble resolutions, and against 
which you had also professed to pray ? But you feel 
that you had prayed without watching. Such, be 
assured, will be the discovery ; but do not despair. 
Return to the spiritual contest. — pray more ear- 
nestly, and more perscveringly,— and watch more 
assiduously. Look more freciueiitly and more 
searchingly within. Bo earnest be diligent 
the concern is mighty, the salvation of the soul 
the armour is infallible, the whole armour of God. 
Use it with diligence, and the victory is sure. 

(6.) Cultivate earnestly, in the daily walks of 
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life, the character and conduct -^dnch accord ■with 
the high morality of the gospel of Christ ; and 
seek after a growing conformity to his example. 
As one gi-eat mean of this, cultivate the habit of 
placing yourself in the situation of others, and so, 
■with tender interest, entering into their wants, 
their cares, their feelings, and their sorrows. 

Blessed,” says the inspired writer, “is lie that 
considcrcth the poor,” that enters into their cir- 
cumstances and wants with feeling, interest, and 
kind consideration. This is the mental act ; the 
necessaiy care will follow of course. But it is not 
to the poor alone that this exercise applies. It is 
required in every relation of life, and is the source 
of all that is kind and friendly, considerate and 
tender-hearted towards all men. Cultivate dili- 
gently the habits of kindness, meekness, forgive- 
ness, self-denial, and peace-making. Stud}^ the 
sublime morality of the gospel of Christ ; and 
especially study his own example. He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. 
He was meek and lowly in heart; — he went about 
doing good. He sought not his own things, but 
the good of others. He humbled himself, that ho 
might achieve the great work of redemption. Let 
the same mind be in you. Let every selfish 
principle be mortified ; let each day find you em- 
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bracing every opportunity of doing good, both to 
the bodies and to the souls of men,— and eagerly 
seeking after such opportunities as that loved and 
chosen path in which you delight to follow the 
steps of the Redeemer. In all your intercourse' 
with men, cultivate earnestly that charity which 
“ sulfereth long and is kind, — which envieth not, 
vauuteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth iii the truth ; heareth 
all things, helicveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” Such was the man Christ 
Jesus ; and such it becomes his disciples to be. 
The more earnestly they aspire after conformity 
to his likeness, the more will they feel their defi- 
ciency and weakness, and their daily need of that 
Spirit of all grace whom he has promised ; but the 
more also are they warranted to e.\pect this aid ; 
and the more may they hope to experience in 
their spiritual history, that, putting on the whole 
armour of God, “ they are able to withstand in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to stand.” 



THE 

MESSIAH AS AN EXAMPLE. 


♦ 

In contemplating that “ mysteiy of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh,” we have to keep in' mind 
that the ^lessiah, in assuming our nature, had two 
distinct objects to accomplish, both of which were 
essential to his great work as jMediator. The one 
was to bear the weight of Divine justice, in the 
character of an atoning sacrifice for sin ; — the 
other was to yield a perfect obedience to the Divine 
law, in the room of those whom he came to save. 
This latter part of his work as Mediator required 
that he should assume our nature, bear all its in- 
firmities, and be subjected to all its trials and 
temptations, — and in that nature triumph over 
them all. He thus also accomplished a double 
purpose ; — he fulfilled this important part of his 
own mediatorial work, — and he left us an example 
that we should follow his steps, both in his manner 


p 
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of inceting toiiiptatioii, and iu Ins whole chaiactci 
and conduct in life. In studying the chavactei of 
the Messiah, therefore, as an example, it becomes 
us to consider him, as he is presented to us in these 
two aspects, both of supreme importance to us, — as 
sutfering temptation without yielding to its power, 
—and as exhibiting, in all the relations of life, the 
pure and perfect condition of the moral nature of 

man. 
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PART 1. 

tHE jNIESSIAH under TEMPTATION. 

»• 

Matthew iv. 1-11. 

That the ^Messiah in his human nature was sub- 
jected to temptation, is one of those facts in his 
marvello\is history which we must receive simply 
as it is revealed to us, — without attempting to 
exercise our own speculations respecting either the 
means, or the agent, by which it was effected. The 
mysterious and incomprehensible character of it, 
in these respects, does not in any degi-ee interfere 
with the important lessons which the subject is 
calculated to convey, in two leading considerations, 
— the nature of these temptations, and the means 
by which they were combated. 


Section 1 . — TJie first Temptation. 

“ And when the tempter came to him, he said, 
If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. But he answered and said, 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone. 
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but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God." 

Ill entering upon the consideration of the first 
temptation, we may derive some light by referring 
to the connection of the passage which our Lord 
employed in his answer to the tempter. In the 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, I\Ioses thus ad- 
dresses the Israelites, in the prospect of taking 

* 

possession of the promised land, and in the review 
of all the way by which God had led them in their 
wanderings through the wilderness: “All the 
eonnnandments which I command thee this day 
shall ye observe to do, that ye may live and mul- 
tiply, and go in and possess the land which the 
Lord sware unto your fathers. And thou shalt 
remember all the way by which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to 
humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was 
in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his 
cumniandments or no. And ho humbled thee, and 
suiVered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathei's 
know ; that tie might make thee knoNv, that man 
doth not live by bread only, but by xjvery word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 

man live.” 

From a remote period, God had promised to 
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their fathers that he would bring the Israelites 
into the land of Canaan, and establish tliem tliere 
as a great people. As an important step towards 
the fulfilment of this promise, he had delivered 
them out of Egypt by a series of miraculous dis- 
pensations, which marked in an indisputable 
manner the immediate operation of his hand. In 
their progi'ess through the wilderness he had kept 
them in circumstances which were a continual 
trial of their faith in his promise, and their reliance 
on his unceasing care. Tliey were made to feel, 
that, for the supply of their daily food, they could 
not provide for themselves by any industry of their 
own, but were thrown continually upon God for a 
supply of their wants in a miraculous manner. 
Thus they were humbled, being ^nade to feel their 
weakness, and their inability to do anything for 
themselves, in the very peculiar circumstances in 
. which they were placed. The least reflection upon 
these circumstances ought to have convinced them 
that they were instruments in the hand of God in 
carrying forward a scheme of providence, and one 
in which his hand was displayed in a special and 
P5.culiar manner, — a scheme involving the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to Abraham, that in his seed 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. 

Their duty, under a dispensation so very pecu- 
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liar, was not to murmur at the circumstances in 
which God had placed them, hut to submit them- 
selvos with humility, reverence, and faith, to all 
the way by which he was leading them, considei- 
iiig their personal gratifications as of secondai) 
imi)ortanco, when viewed in connection with the 
great purposes which he was carrying on by means 
of them. They did not thus submit themselves to 
the aiipuintments of God they rebelled against 
the oourse by which he was leading them, de- 
manding personal gratifications which he had not 
thuughrproper to allow them. They thus subjected 
themselves to his displeasure, and to the sentence 
which he sent forth against them, that those who 
had so rebelled should die in the wilderness. In 
this manner they were made to feel the danger of 
preferring their personal desires to the course of 
dut}- which God had assigned to them ; and there 
was strongly impressed upon them the important 
truth, that “ man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 

of God.” 

There was a considerable analogy' between the 
case of the Israelites, now referred to, and the 
circumstances in which the Iilessiah was placed at 
the commencement of his life of obedience and 
sufVering. He had entered upon a mighty rmder- 
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taking, every j)art of which was essential to tlie 
accomplishment of the whole. After his youth 
had been spent in comparative obscurity, he was 
now entering upon that course of life in which his 
work as ^Mediator was more peculiarly to consist. 
An important part of this was, that he should be 
subjected to temptation, and triumph over it in all 
its parts. In tliis a double purpose was to be 
accomplished. He was to pass through an im- 
portant part of the work assigned to him in his 
mediatorial character ; and lie was to leave his 
people a bright example of how temptation was to 
be combated. In tliis part of his trial he was 
made to endure hunger, and he suffered from it as 
any other man would suffer. The object of the 
tempter was to make him rebel against this part 
of the course which his heavenly Father had pre- 
scribed for him, in prosecuting that mighty 
dispensation which he had undertaken to accom- 
plish ; and the temptation was, to call in his own 
power as God to relieve this part of his sufferings 
as man. Had the temptation been given way to, 
this would have implied, — a want of confidence in 
God regarding the course which had been assigned 
to the Messiah to go through, — a want of reliance 
on the aid which had been promised him in that 
course, — and specially and particularl3% it would 
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have implied a shrinking from the great -^-ork 
which he had undertaken, whenever he began to 
experience from it an interference with his personal 
comfort. 'Most aptly, therefore, docs he employ, 
in repelling the temptation, the words which ^Moses 
addressed to the Israelites, — implying that a man’s 
duty, in every instance, is to mark the course which 
God has assigned to him, and not to shrink from it 
on account of any considerations of a personal 
nature ; — in all cases to take for his guide, not his 
own inclinations as to personal comfort, or personal 
interest, but “ every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” 

Thus was the temptation skilfully made ; and 
thus was it promi)tly repelled by an immediate 
reference to the word of God. Though, in one 
sense, the subject nsfers only to the circumstances 
in which the ^Messiah was placed, it is fraught 
with most important instruction. 

1. We learn how temptation ought, in all cases, 
to be combated by an immediate a]>peal to the 
Word of God : “Thus it is written.” As this, indeed, 
is the only method by whicli, temptation can be 
resisted with effect, it is also that alone by which 
it can be met on those high principles which are 
worthy of such a contest. We may suppose a 
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man, when exposed to a particular temptation, 
considering how the yielding to it would he likely 
to affect his health, his interest, or his character, in 
the estimation of other men ; and it is probable 
that such reasoning may, and often does, prevail 
against various temptations. But this is not to 
overcome temptation, — it is to balance one selfish 
feeling against another. Widely opposed to all 
such parleying with evil is the high and simple 
rule of an immediate reference to the will of God. 
And as this is the only true resoui'ce of the soul 
under temptation, it is the only effectual one. For 
whenever we approach such a subject by any 
speculations of our own, a train arises in the mind, 
which, before we are aware of it, may have turned 
the inclination in favour of evil. And even though 
the actual deed should be prevented by motives of 
any such description, the purity of tlie mind has 
been injured, and the next temptation may find it 
in a condition more prepared to be assailed and 
conquered. 

It was thus that our first parents fell. On 
them also the attack was made in an insidious and 
artful manner. It was a temptation to violate a 
positive command of God, on the ground of im- 
portant benefits to be derived from the violation ; 
— and it was coupled with the insinuation of a 
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(louLt of the truth of God as to the penalty which 
he had declared against the transgression,— “ Ye 
shall not surely die.” Had this insinuation been 
met, as in the case of the ^lessiah, by a simple and 
decided appeal to the command of God, the temp- 
tation would have been at an end. But, on the 
suggestion of important benefits to be derived from 
the transgression, the woman allowed her mind to 
entertain the subject ; and her imagination went 
out upon the advantages which were promised. 
The attention being thus fixed upon these alleged 
advantages, there next succeeded desire, — and then 
was decided her moral destiny, for the balance was 
then turned in favour of ti-ansgiession. She saw 
that the tree was good, and that it was to he dcsiird 
to make one wise. In this desire consisted her 
fall ; the actual transgression was its natural con- 
sequence. And thus will it be with every one 
who meets temptation on any other principle than 
asking himself what is the will of God. If he 
takes this high and simple course, he will find in 
the word of God a guide adapted to every situation 
in which he can be placed. No temptation can 
assail him, cither from spiritual enemies without or 
corrupt alfections within, which he may not 
promptly meet by the denunciation.— “ Thus it is 
written.” Such was the experience of the rsalmist. 
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— “ Thy word have I liid in my heart, that I might 
not sin against thee.” 

This simple and effectual rule for meeting 
temptation is adapted to every class of induce- 
ments to evil ; and it tends to prevent the moral 
feelings from being degraded by an appeal to 
motives of an inferior kind, which have been 
already referred to. Such motives, we have seen, 
may in many instances preserve from temptation, 
but in a manner which cannot be employed with- 
out leaving a stain upon the mind. And, besides 
this, it is to be remembered that there is a class of 
transgressions which such motives cannot reach in 
any degi’ee : — those sins which elude tlie eye of 
man, — those iniquities of the heart which are open 
only to Him who seeth in secret. These can be 
restrained and conquered by no secondary motives. 
He who would contend with them, must have re- 
course to a direct appeal to the will of God ; and 
feeling deeply his own weakness in the mighty 
contest, he will soon perceive the necessity of 
throwing himself upon a power which is not in 
man, but a power which is promised to every one 
that asks it, to make him conqueror over all his 
spiritual enemies, “ through him that loved us.” 

When this course is not followed; — when 
iniquity in the heart is allowed to retain its com- 
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luand of the imagination, it next fixes itself in the 
desires, and the moral purity of the mind bieaks 
down before it. And it is here most important 
to observe how the powers of judging them be- 
come impaired respecting the moral aspect of the 
favoured sin, and respecting the sentence which 
God has pronounced against it. That bold denial 
of the truth of God, by which the tempter imposed 
upon our first parents, is precisely the sophism by 
M’hich men deceive themselves to their eternal 
destruction. They go on in a course of forgetful- 
ness of God and of his law, with his word in their 
hand, and a voice within which often warns them 
that they are departing from the living God. They 
do not hazard the bold assertion that the course 
they are pursuing is according to his will, nor 
does it meet the approbation of their own con- 
science, wlien, in certain S(‘asons of reilection, they 
listen to the warnings of that monitor within. 
But they still speak peace to themselves, under a 
certain undefined reliance on the mercy of God, 
which, when fairly analysed, amounts to nothing 
less than the ancient sophism, “Ye shall not surely 
die.” Neither will they assert, if the question is 
distinctly pioposed to them, that God is a being of 
undistinguishing mercy, who will depart from all 
the laws which he has made ; for this they perceive 
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would be entirely inconsistent with the character 
of a moral governor. But still there is with them 
an accommodating standard of mercy, which 
stretches out before them so as always to include 
themselves ; and, respecting their own condition, 
the delusive fallacy still writhes itself around their 
moral perceptions, — “ Ye shall not surely die.” 

II. The second lesson which we learn from this 
part of the ^lessiah’s history, is, — that, in all cases, 
we must be ready to sacrifice our personal desires, 
feelings, and interests, when called upon to do so 
by our duty to God, and a conscientious per- 
formance of the work which he has given us to do. 
Men are too apt to imagine, that, if they discharge 
the requirements of justice, and to a certain extent, 
the offices of benevolence, towards their fellow-men, 
they are at liberty to gratify, with little restraint, 
the principles of self-love, — to promote in various 
ways their own ease, interest, and gratification. 
But the example of the Messiah places before them 
a higher standard, — the principle of pure devoted- 
ness to God, before which every selfish principle 
will fall, whenever the two sources of action come 
to be in any degree opposed to each other. The 
exalted tone of character and feeling thus arising 
will lead a man earnestly to inquire how he can 
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promote the glory ot God and the highest interests 
of man ;-n-hat are the talents n-hieh have been 
committed to him, and for the improvement of 
which he must give an account of his stewardship ; 
—what are the various means of usefulness by 
which he can follow the footsteps of his Divine 
Master, and manifest towards him the spmt of 
devotediiess and love ;-what works can he perform, 
what sacrifices can he make, in the service of One 
who has redeemed him to God by his blood. 


III. I'lom this subject we learn farther, that 
the part of our constitution which is sustained by 
“ bread ” ought to hold a place in our estimation 
very subordinate to the object which claims our 
first and highest regard.— the culture of the niora 
beiim for the life which is to come. For this high 
puiTOse, God has provided us with special means 
and special assistance, calculated to promote our 
spiritual improvement, and our growing conformity 
to his own image. Whoever feels ns he ought the 
supreme importance of these concerns, will have 
forcibly impressed upon him the truth of the decla- 
ration,' “ that man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 

mouth of God.” 
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IV. At this part of the subject, we may remark, 
in reference to temptation in general, — that there 
are principles of our nature to which every land of 
temptation is more particularly directed. These 
principles are parts of our mental constitution, and 
intended to answer important purposes in our 
social and moral relations. I allude to such prin- 
ciples as self-love, love of approbation, desire of 
distinction, and various others of the same class, 
which are usually considered by writers in moral 
science as primary elements of human nature. To 
answer their proper purposes in the constitution of 
man, they requii*e to be kept under the strict control 
of conscience, and the great principle of duty to 
God. AVhen they break from under these restraints, 
as in our fallen state they are so apt to do, they 
degenerate into those which are so familiar to us 
as the fallen propensities of our nature. Self-love, 
which is intended to promote our preservation and 
necessary comfort, then degenerates into selfishness, 
or low selfish indulgence ; and other principles 
degenerate in the same manner, both in the objects 
to which they are devoted, and the means by which 
the attainment of them is sought for. According 
to these views, we may remark, that the first 
temptation of the Messiah appears to have been 
directed to self-love ; — and the temptation was, to 
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gratify it in a manner wbicli was inconsistent witli 
the circumstances in whicli lie was then placed in 
his state of hiiniiliation. In the same manner, it 
would appear that the second temptation was 
directed to the desire of distinction, and the teinii- 
tation was to gratify this by means which were 
niiwarrantahlc. Next to self-love this may be 
considered as one of the most powerful principles 
of our nature. We sec it carrying before it every 
other feeling,— giving rise to the most iinpai-allelcd 
exertions, and then overcoming self-love itself. 
Men will run into any danger, encounter any diffi- 
culty, submit to any privation and sullering, and 
even expose themselves to the danger of death for 
the sake of distinction and the tempter appears 
to have expected to find this propensity as strong 
in the Messiah as he knew it to be in other men. 

In regard to Self-love, which appears to have 
been inorc particularly addressed in the fimt 
temptation, we cannot fail to perceive how care- 
fully it ought to be watched over, and how much it 
tends, if not duly regulatcd,to interfere with tliehigh 
principle of devotedness to God. It is opposed 
to every self-denying duty,— and to everything 
in which we arc called to prefer the interests of 
others to our own, or to sacrifice our own ease or 
interest to a sense of oiu- duty to God, or our duty 
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to man. It is often opposed to a full and perfect 
exercise of the benevolent affections, which ought 
to lead ns to place ourselves in the situation of 
others, and to seek how we may promote their 
comfort and their good. It is opposed to the for- 
giveness of injuries, wliicli must require a sacrifice 
of selfish feeling : and it must often be in danger 
of interfering with that brotherly-kindness and 
charity which hold so important a place in tlie 
high morality of the gospel of Christ. Thus the 
piinciple of self-love, when allowed to usurp an 
undue influence, tends to everything that is un- 
worthy of a healthy moral condition. The strict 
regulation of it holds a most important place in 
the sound culture of the moral being, — and is often 
referred to in Scripture as a leading object of atten- 
tion to every one who aspires to that higli attain- 
ment, the imitation of the example of Jesus. On 
various occasions lie has himself delivered tbe 
brief, but solemn declaration, — “If any man will 
be my disciple, let him deny liiinself.” 


Section 2 . — Second Temptatioii. 

Then the devil taketh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple ; 
and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 

Q 
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cast thyself down, for it is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee ; and in their 
hands they shall bear thee np, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. Jesus said 
unto him, It is written again. Thou shalt not tempt 

the Lord thy God.” 

The second temptation, like the first, was met 
by a prompt appeal to the ^\ ord of God. Let us, 
as in the former instance, trace the circumstances 
to which the expression, quoted by the iMessiah, 
refers. In the sixth chapter of Peutcrononiy, 
liloses is impressing upon the Israelites the con- 
duct which it was their duty to observe towards 
God, in the prospect of entering the promised land. 
After a variety of injunctions, he adds at the 
sixteenth vei-se,— “Ye shall not tempt the I^rd 
your God, ns ye tempted him in itlassnh.” The 
tempting of God in iMassah is related in Exodus 
xvii. 1-7. The Israelites, in their journey, had 
arrived at Rephidim they found there no water, 
and they began to suffer from thiret. Their condi- 
tion, at this time was altogether most peculiar. 
By mighty signs and wonders, which had struck 
terror into the whole land of Egypt, they had re- 
cently been delivered from the bondage of the 
jr^yptians. In a miraculous manner the sea had 
been divided before them ; a constant and stand- 
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iiig evidence of the presence of God had been 
placed within their sight, in the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night, which accom- 
panied them in all their journey ; — and their food 
was provided in a miraculous manner, by the daily 
descent of the precise quantity which was required 
for their support. With such manifest evidence 
continually before them that they were under the 
special and peculiar guidance of God, their duty 
evidently was, when they met with a want of 
water, to stand still in reverent expectation that 
God would also supply this want, whenever the 
time came when he thought right to do so. In- 
stead of this, they murmured against i\Ioses, say- 
ing, — “ AWierefore is it that thou hast brought us 
up out of Egypt, to kill us, and our children, and 
our cattle with thirst V The want was soon mira- 
culously supplied, but it is added, — “ ]\Ioses called 
the name of the place !Massah and ^Aleribah, because 
of the chiding of the children of Israel, and because 
they tempted the Lord, saying. Is the Lord among 
us or not ? ” 

AVhat is here called “tempting the Lord,” ap- 
pears therefore to mean, — putting to the trial his 
patience and forbearance by their want of confi- 
dence in his power to relieve them, after all the 
proofs he had so recently given that he was among 
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thoiu in a special and most peculiar manner,— and, 
it were calling in question whether he was 
really among them, because he had not instantly 
supplie.1 them with water. Or perhaps they might 
he considered as impatiently calling upon him for 
this proof of his being really among them,— thus 
setting aside all the proofs ho had already given 
them, "and presumptuously challenging him to this 
additional evidence. It seems to be as if they had 
,sr,i,l. Let him do this, and we will acknowledge Ins 
power to perform what he has promised.-as the 
Jou s said of the Saviour, on another remarkable 
occasion, “ Let him now come down from the cross, 

iiiii.l we will believe bini. 

At the time when the temptations of the 

iMessiah took place, he had spent about thirty yearn 
i„ a mean and low condition, scarcely known 
c.xcept as a carpenter's son. He had come into 
the world to assume the high character of the 
Itedeemer of Israel, but nothing had occurred during 
this long period to point him out to the Jewish 
nation as anything more than an ordinary man, 
e.veepting the single event of his baptism, when a 
voice from heaven proclaimed him ns the beloved 
Sem of God. This, however, docs not appear to 
ha^•c attracted much notice among the people. The 
nature of the temptation, therefore, nppcai-s to have 
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been this : — If you are indeed the Son of God, and 
the promised ]\Iessiah, as you profess to be, u'hy do 
you not make yourself known as such by some act 
which will convince the nation, so that they may 
believe in you ? Here is an opportunity for doing 
so ; — throw yourself from this pinnacle, and aliglit 
unharmed amid the multitude below (in the court 
of the temple, a place of great resort), and they will 
immediately do homage to you as the ^Messiah. 
Let God also thus give testimony to your preten- 
sions, by preserving you in doing so, — as he has 
promised to preserve the ^Messiah in all circum- 
stances, that he may not even dash his foot against 
a stone. 

The answer of the Saviour seems to imply : — 
In the prosecution of my work as ^Mediator, I am 
pursuing a course which my Fatlier has assigned 
to me. "^iN^hen his time comes, means will be taken 
for giving evidence of my character; till tlien, it 
is not for me to attempt this purpose by a rash and 
unwarranted act such as you propose. I am indeed 
promised his special protection in the prosecution 
of this work, but I am not authorised to throw my- 
self unnecessarily into circumstances of danger, so 
as to challenge him to this display of his promised 
support ; as it is written, — “ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 
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The principles thus brought before ns in Uie 
second temptation are again full of the most im- 

portaut instruction. 

1 We see, as in the former instance, the temp- 
tation met bv a prompt and instant appeal to the 
Word of CJod. There is no entertaining of the sub- 
;cct,-no consideration of the benefits promised. 
The’ an.srver is simply, “ It is w ritten.” In the same 
manner ne may often be placed in circumstances, 
in rvhich courses of conduct are presented to us 
that seem to promise important benefits,— and we 
feel in doubt whether it would be desirable to pro- 
secute them or not. Our first inquiry in all such 
cases ought to bc,-What is most in accordance with 
our duty to God and the high principle of devoted- 
ness to him ? If.a man, in all cases of doubt, com- 
mences with this inquiry, and with a sincere desire 
to be guided by it, he will seldom err in .iudgment 
respecting the course which, in any instance, he 

ought to pursue. 

II AVe learn the regulation ami control . of a 
principle of our nature of most extensive intlueiice, 
—the desire of distinction and prc-cmiiience among 
men To a certain extent this is a legitimate 
source of action, provided it be kept under strict 
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sul^jection to higher principles. It is hlamable 
when it becomes itself the leading rule of conduct, 
keeping out of view, or interfering with, the great 
principle of devotedness to God. To learn the 
importance of a due regulation of this principle, 
indeed, we have only to look at those who have 
aiven up their minds to the desire of distinction 
L their leading object in life. From the man who 
grasps at being master of the world, and canies 
misery and desolation before him in his course of 
ruthless ambition, to him who frets and wearies 
himself for eminence in a humbler sphere, the 
principle is the same. It is a restlessness of their 
nature, which leads men never to be satisfied with 
their present lot, but to labour after some distinc- 
tion among their fellows,— something tliat will be 
the admiration or the envy of those around them. 
For this they toil and labour,— for this they dis- 
quiet themselves, neglecting alike, it may be, 
present duties and present comforts. The course 
is attended with emulation, jealousy, and envy, 
directed against those who cross them in their 

path, and the failure produces similar passions 

against those fortunate rivals who have supplanted 
them in the world’s estimation. Even the attain- 
ment, perhaps, disappoints their hopes, and they 
find, when their laborious course is over, that they 
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liavc been toiling for that rvhich cannot satisfy. 

To all such tlie exhortation atldressecl by the 
T^Iessiah is,—" Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of mo, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
shall find rest to your souls.” lletire from a course 
Avhich presents nothing but tumult and disappoint- 
ment be satisfied with the lot which rrovidcnce 
has assigned to you, in your short and uncertain 
state of moral discipline rest not even in its 
comforts, if such it presents to you, but study with 
anxious care its high and varied duties, and its 
solemn responsibilities. Seek above all things an 
acpiaiiitaucc with God,— peace with him, and 
growing devotedness to his service. The pursuit 
will bring with it neither disquiet nor disappoint- 
ment ; it will carry peace in its daily course, and 

ill its accomplishment life eternal. 

III. We learn from this subject, that in all 
cases in which we arc eiicouraged to look for 
Divine assistance, we arc to do so in a diligent 
use of the means which are in our own power,— 
and are not, in reliance on that aid, presiinip- 
tuously to place ourselves in the way of danger,— 
“ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." e 
incur the guilt against which this exhortation is 
addressed when we tamper with sin,— when wo 
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place ourselves in circumstances in which we are 
exposed to temptation, — when we bring ourselves 
under the influence of society, conversation, read- 
ing, or circumstances of any description, which 
liave a tendency to corrupt the imagination, or 
derange the moral feelings. AVe incur it when we 
allow the thoughts to wander upon forbidden 
ground, or meet temptation on any other principle 
than a prompt and simple appeal to the AVord of 
God, accompanied by aspiration after Divine aid. 
The man who runs heedlessly into temptation, 
either by external circumstances, or by the allowed 
wanderings of his own imagination, and then, feel- 
ing his danger, seeks this aid from heaven, has no 
reason to complain if the aid be denied, — for his 
whole conduct is met by the denunciation, — “ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

But we incur the guilt involved in this expres- 
sion, not only by voluntarily placing ourselves in 
circumstances of danger, but also by neglecting 
the diligent use of those means which are in our 
power, towards the culture of the moral being. In 
this high achievement, indeed, we cannot take one 
effectual step without an influence from on high, 
which alone has power to purify the heart. But 
^ this is promised to us in the use of certain means, 
and in the diligent exercise of powers which we 
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possess as rational beings, ^^ e feel that have 
the power, however we may want the inclination, 
to withdraw onr thoughts from objects of sense, 
and to raise them to God, — to contemplate his 
character and his will,— to bring our conduct 
under rigid examination on the principles of his 
law, — to ask ourselves seriously what we are 
doing, and what preparation we are making for the 
life which is to come. This we can do. as rational 
beings, if we will ; and in doing so, with earnest 
prayer for Divine aid, we arc encouraged to look 
h)r this aid according to our need. Dut the man 
who professes to seek this influence, and is not 
thus putting himself to the work of solemn and 
serious thought, incurs the guilt implied in the 
denunciation,— “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 

thy God.” 

Section Z,— Third Teinjyfation. 

“ Afnrin the devil taketh him up into an ex- 

O' 

ceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them ; and 
saith unto him, All these things will I give thee if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me. Then saith 
Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
liim only shalt thou serve.” 
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lu the first two temptations of the Messiah, the 
object of the tempter seems to have been, to pro- 
duce in him a line of conduct inconsistent with 
the course which was assigned to him in his me- 
diatorial character. Self-love was appealed to in 
the first, as opposed to the privations he was suf- 
fering ; and the desire of distinction in the second, 
as opposed to the mean and low condition in which 
he appeared in the world. This also was accom- 
panied by an attempt to lead him to a presumptuous 
and unwarranted appeal to that aid from God, 
which had been promised to attend him through 
his whole course upon earth. In the third tempta- 
tion there is a more undisguised appeal to those 
principles of liuman nature, which, in their unregu- 
lated state, lead men to seek after the wealtli, the 
power, the pleasure, and the splendour of eartlily 
things as their chief good. How many are there 
to whom these seem to present the only objects 
thought worthy of being sought after ; and what 
unhallowed means have they recourse to in the 
pursuit of them. How often, in this course, do 
they seem to have forgotten entirely the duty and 
allegiance which they owe to God, and appear 
as if they had actually surrendered themselves 
avowedly and deliberately to the service of the 
prince of darkness, as if they had fallen down and 
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^vorsllippGd him. To he satisfied of this, we can 
appeal to tlie page of history, and even to our own 
observation. AVe can there follow the man of 
ambition through the course of crime by which he 
has risen to the eminence that he aspired to, — the 
man of pleasure through the course oi prolligacy 
by which he has pursued his chosen enjoyments, 
— or the man of avarice through the means by 
which he has accumulated his gold. All such, 
and many similar observations, serve to show^ that 
the eager ]uirsuit of worldly things is inconsistent 
with the si)irit of ]mrc and simple devotedness to 
the Divine will, and that, when a man makes up 
his mind to seek them ns his chief good, he volun- 
tarily places himself in circumstances which must 
lead to the sacrifice of an habitual recognition of 
the duty and homage which he owes to God. This 
appears to be what is meant by the tempter when 
he says,— “ If thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 
It is a figurative mode of expression, which pro- 
pably implies a prostmtion of mind to the pursuit 
of earthly enjoyments, and a state of moral feeling 
which leaves a man ready to sacrifice the principles 
of devotedness to God, whenever these come in the 
way of those objects to which he has devoted 

himself. 

On this view, then, the object of the temptation 
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■would appear to be, — to place before the Imiuan 
nature of the IMessiah the allurements of eartldy 
things, — the -u^ealth, the power, the distinction, the 
enjoyments, to be found in earthly pursuits, — and, 
along with this, the insinuation that they were to 
be obtained, but not without some sacrifice of 
devotedness to God. A man on whom such a 
temptation took effect would fix the imagination 
on the promised good, and make up his mind to 
the venture ; that is, to go through with whatever 
means might be found necessary for carryiim his 
purpose ; and this prostration of mind appears to 
be what is meant by falling down and worshipping 
the tempter. But the answer of the i\Iessiah was 
as prompt as before, and was now accompanied 
with an expression of indignation at the baseness 
of the insinuation " Get thee hence, Satan ; for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Iiim only slialt thou serve.” Thus was the 
temptation met by the immaculate mind of the 
IMessiah. He entertains not the subject for a 
moment, not even to point out the worthlessness 
of the objects which were presented to liim. The 
case does not admit of argument ; — the course is 
distinct and clear ; — the will of God is the simple 
and absolute rule ; — whatever is not in exact 
consistency, with this is sin. God alone is worthy 
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of liomage ; — his law is the supreme and only 
guide, from which there is no appeal, and which 
admits of no rival. 

The practical lesson to be derived from this 
subject is addressed more particularly to those 
who have chosen, as their chief good, the wealth, 
the honours, and the pleasures of life, — and are 
pursuing them, with little consideration of the 
pursuits, the duties, and the responsibilities, which 
are pressed upon them by the supreme authority 
of God. In the principles by which their conduct 
is guided, there is no recognition of the will, and 
no impression of the all-seeing eye of him who 
claims their sole allegiance ; — and they must be 
sensible that their leading object in life is not a 
desire to be conformed to his law. Other objects 
occupy their desires than the approbation of him 
who seelh their inmost thoughts ; — other pursuits 
engage their attention than the anxiety to be 
acceptable in his sight. In the views and feelings 
which regulate their plans in life, there is no 
acknowledgment of him who has a right to their 
undivided homage ; — they, therefore, kneel to 
another power, and serve another master. To all 
such the warning comes with deep and solemn 
import, — “Thou shalt worship the Lonl thy God, 
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and him only shalt thou serve;” — and this is 
addressed with equal force, whatever may he the 
false god to whose service they may have resigned 
themselves. 

Have you, with all the hardihood of the prince 
of darkness, devoted yourself to his service, and 
declared an open rebellion against liim who rules 
in heaven ? Are you, in a course of profanity and 
vice, despising his law, setting at nought his au- 
thority, and pouring contempt upon his name, his 
character, and his service ? With true allegiance 
to the leader whom you obey, are you not only 
yourself following this downward course, but con- 
tributing to draw others into the same career of 
folly and of sin ? You have all the characters of a 
faithful and devoted seiwant ; — but remember that 
you kneel to a power and serve a master, in 
avowed rebellion against him who has the sove- 
reign claim to your sole allegiance. Your reward, 
it may be, is in “ the kingdoms of this world, and 
the glory of them — but have you calculated the 
fearful venture ? Have you forgotten that he with 
whom you contend is the incomprehensible One, 
whose power is commensurate with his justice, and 
both are unbounded ; — that he marks every step in 
your path, and every hour of your period of moral 
discipline, as it glides unheeded over you ? And 
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does the solemn trutli never meet you in some 
moment of sober tboiiglit, — tliat a day is fast ap- 
proacliing, Avhen bis character M’ill shine forth in 
all its fearful attributes, and his arm awake to 
vengeance ? 

r>ut j)erhaps mammon is your god. With calm 
and uniform purpose you liave devoted yourself to 
the acquisition of wealth ; and this pursuit, it may 
ho, has preserved you from a course of lieadlong 
folly and vice. It may have been the source of 
conduct that is fair and honourable, and you are 
passing through life with a character of much that 
is estimable, and nought that is greatly offensive 
in the eyes of men. Hut do you worship the Lord 
your God, and him only do you serve ? — do you 
live under the habitual sense of his presence, and 
the habitual recognition of his supreme authority? 
— is his will your diligent st\idy, and the uniform 
rule of all your doiiigs? — and do you take no stop 
in life, without }>roposing to yourself the question, 
— Will it be jdeasing to God ? If your mind bears 
witness that there is no such acknowledgment 
of him in your habitual jninciples of action ; — 
that the usual cvirrent of your thoughts and de- 
sires is to other objects than those which refer to 
God and to things eternal ; — that your jdans and 
schemes for life arc regulated by other views, and 
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decided by other motives then you must per- 
ceive that you present all the characters of one 

who kneels to another power, and serves another 
master. 

The same mode of reasoning, it is evident, 
applies to all those courses of life by wliicli men 
devote themselves to the attainment of temporal 
objects,— the paths of ambition,— the pursuit of 
fame,— the desire of distinction,— and even to the 
quiet unobtrusive course of those who seek only 
their own ease, gratification, and enjoyment. With 
them day after day finds its simple pleasures, or 
Its more exciting amusements ; and life passes 
without anything that is discreditable accordin.r 
to the maxims of men. But the solemn question 
recurs,— Is this a course adapted to the high re- 
sponsibilities of a state of moral discipline ? °Does 
the individual who thus glides through life feel 
the solemn truth, that each day, as it passes’ over 
him, IS a portion gone by of that short and un- 
certain space which is given him to prepare for an 
eternal being? Does he feel all the dread solem- 
nity of a life that is to come,— does he recognise 
the reality of that eye which has followed him 
through every step of his moral history ? He can 
have no adequate feeling of these momentous 
truths ; Uving only for himself, he presents all the 

K • 
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characters of one who is passing through life en- 
tirely regardless of the solemn warning,—" Thou 
Shalt worehip the Lord thy God. and him only 

shalt thou serve.” 
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PART 11. 

THE MESSIAH AS AN EXAMPLE OF CONDUCT 

IN THE VARIOUS RELATIONS OF LIFE. 

While the human nature of the Messiah affords a 
bright example of our resources under temi>tation, 
it is no less valuable as a pattern for our imitation 
in the daily intercourse and various relations of 
life. On this wide and extensive subject we can 
here touch but very briefly. The foRowing lead- 
ing considerations may include some of the points, 
wliich, in a practical view, are most deservijig of 
our attention, — and of which numerous illustra- 
tions wiU occur to eveiy one who reads with atten- 
tion the life of the Saviour. 

I. In the whole of the Messiah^s conduct upon 
earth, he uniformly refeiTed to the will of his 
heavenly Father as the rule by which he was 
habitually influenced. » I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own wiR, but the wRl of him that 
sent me.” “ My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.” In the prosecu- 
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of tliis great purpose, lie threw asule all those 
personal aiul selfish feelings by which men are so 
much intluencea. lie appeared in a mean and 
low condition, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, lie sought not his own ease, or honour, 
or comfort, but the honour of God, and the highest 
interests of man. If such, through life, was the 
conduct of him who “ thought it not robbery to be 
equal wiUi God,” how is the example binding upon 
tho.se wlioiii ho came to save! The important 
lesson could not have been more powerfully im- 
pressed upon us, that, in our passage through this 
scene of moral discipline, each has his place as- 
signed to lam by the Great Disposer of all things ; 
and that his place, whether higher or lower, has 
attached to it duties and responsibilities, for winch 
we must give an account to him who has a right 
to onr absolute homage. In all these his law is 
our unerring guide, and he has enforced its require- 
ments by the principle of conscience within us, 
which, when we listen to its warnings, never fails 
to plead for God. It is not enough, that a certain 
feeling of this responsibility preserves from those 
violations of his law which attract the notice of 
mati. The example of the Messiah -points to a 
standard higher and purer lar. It requires us to 
have habitually upon our minds a sense of the 
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presence and perfections of God, — and habitually 
to bring eveiy act, every pursuit, and every desire, 
to the test of his -will. In prosecution of this 
great purpose, it calls upon us to deny ourselves ; 
— not by monkish austerities, as if he could be 
pleased by voluntary and useless suffering, but to 
deny ourselves every selfish desire, and every per- 
sonal gratification, when these interfere, in any 
degree, with our duty to him, or our zealous prose- 
cution of the work which he has given us to do. 
It calls us to seek out, with anxious care, the 
various duties, and jihe various means of usefulness, 
which arise out of the situation in which God has 
placed us ; — to consider the talents which lie has 
given us to be improved for his glory and the good 
of men ; — and to examine ourselves ri^ddly whetlier 

V 

we are improving them in a manner which will 
stand the test of that dread morning of an eternal 
day. In all these concerns we are too apt to look 
to our own ease, interest, and pleasure. The 
example of the Messiah impresses upon us, in the 
strongest manner, that our leading, our uniform, 
inquiry ought in every instance to be, — what is 
the will of God ? — what is the course of conduct 
which tends most to promote his glory ? — what is 
that culture of the habits, dispositions, and affec- 
tions of the mind, which will bear the scrutiny of 
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his all-socing eye, and the test of the unerring 
standard of liis Word ?~what is the culture of the 
whole character, that aj^proaches most nearly to 
the example which the ^lessiah has lelt us, that 
we should follow his steps ? 

II. The means adapted for our assistance and 
guidance in this great design arc strikingly pointed 
out in the example of the Messiah, lie main- 
tained lialiitual intercourse with God, — he sought 
solitude and retirement that he might cultivate 
this converse with Ins Father in heaven. Irom 
the most zealous discharge of his public ministry 
he retired for devotion ; and, disregarding even 
the persoieal wants, which, as a man, we know he 
felt as other men, he spent whole nights in prayer. 
Even in his last dread agony, when his human 
nature seemed ready to sink under the prospect of 
that sullering by which his mighty work was to 
be accomplished, he still sought I'cfuge in “oftcr- 
ing up prayers and supplications, with strong dy- 
ing and tears, unto him that was able to save him 
from death, and was heard in that he feared.” We 
cannot doubt tlmt this i>urpose might have been 
fuHilled by his own Divine nature, had such been 
the a}>pointmeut of God. But, if wo may dare to 
speciilate on such a subject, we may say, — that 
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thus a high purpose would have been unaccom- 
plished. He was acting and suffering as a man, 
and as a man he left us an example how to act 
and how to suffer. Let us feel all the weight of 
this example, and learn how we may advance with 
safety, with confidence, and with peace, through 
the solemn scene wliich is carrying us onward to 
an eternal state of being. It is by cultivating 
habitual intercourse with God, — by seeldug to feel 
upon our minds the constant impression of his 
presence, — by habitually resigning ourselves to his 
guidance, and committing ourselves to the wisdom 
and the strengtli which he alone can give, both for 
our conduct in this life, and our preparation for 
the life which is to come. 

HI. Let us contemplate the jMessiah as he 
appeared in the various duties and relations of 
ordinary life. As a son he was distinguished by 
filial reverence,— and even in the midst of his last 
sufferings he showed a tender interest in the com- 
fort of his mother. He had friends, and he warmly 
felt for their sorrow's, and called down his divine 
power for their relief. He had enemies, and lie 
treated them wdth forbearance, and with his last 
breath he prayed for pardon to his murderers. 
Mark the tender kindness of his heart, as he she d 
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tears over the grave of him whom he loved, — mark 
his tender compassion for sinners, as he wept over 
Jerusalem. "Who are the characters that are speci- 
fied as meeting his particular regard ? — the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the merciful, the mourner, the 
pure in heart, the peacemaker, the persecuted, 
those who Ipinger and thirst after righteousness. 
AVho arc among the individuals who are mentioned 
as engaging his special notice ? — the weeping peni- 
tent, the mourning widow, the woman who likened 
lierself to a dog that is permitted to cat the 
crumbs which fall from the childrens table, and 
all who showed the most unbounded confidence in 
Ids compassion and his power. 

Whenever he came into contact with men in 
the ordinary intercourse of life his chief concern 
was to relieve their bodily sufferings and minister 
to their spiritual instruction. When he was faint 
from thirst, and asked drink of a woman of Samaria, 
and when she expressed her astonishment that a 
Jew should ask drink of a Samaritan, he did not 
press his personal wants, but turned the conversa- 
tion to her improvement. Ilis divine power was 
never exerted for his own relief, but very often for 
the relief of others. He sought opportunities for 
administering his benevolence and kindness to 
man, — he went about doing good. He complained 
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not of tlie frequency or the importunity of their 
claims upon his compassion ; he complained only 
when they showed any want of absolute confidence 
both in his power and his mercy 

In his character as a teacher, observe the 
searching spirituality of his doctrine, and the un- 
compromising faithfulness with which he pressed 
it home to the conscience, without respect of 
persons or fear of man. Observe the frequency 
and earnestness with which he impresses upon Iris 
followers love to each other, love to all men, for- 
giveness and kindness even to their enemies. 
His common conversation was always directed to 
the best interests of those who were brought into 
his society, — and he took advantage of eveiy cir- 
cumstance either in passing events or natural ob- 
jects from which he could deduce lessons of instruc- 
tion. All bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth ; 
— all were compelled to acknowledge, — “ Never 
man spake like this man.’’ 

In his whole deportment he was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners ; — he 
sought not his own things, but the good of many 
that they might be saved ; — and this high design, 
to which he liad voluntarily devoted himself, he 
followed out by a course of unwearied benevolence, 
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and patient suffering, till in his last and greatest 
agony he could proclaim with triumph, It is 

finished.” 

Such was the human nature of the ^Messiah : — 
a pattern of all that is pure, and lovely, and of 
good report,— of all that is gentle, and meek, and 
lowly— of all that is kinJ, and benevolent, and 
merciful. It was a ]iattcrn of sell-denial, — of for- 
giveness of injuries, — of patience amid the contra- 
dictions of sinners,— of active usefulness, both to 
the temporal wants and distresses of men, and to 
their spiritual necessities. It was an example of 
all those kindly feelings of our nature, which are 
calculated to bind men together in tenderness, 
condescension, and love. A teeling even for the 
infirmities of his disciples is represented as a part 
of his character for which he specially qualified 
himself in the coui'sc of his mediatorial work 
“AVe have not an High Triest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” Ilis tender regard for the feeble ones of his 
]ieoplc is represented by a shepherd carrying the 
lambs in his bosom. He invites the weary and 
heavy laden to come to him and find rest,— to take 
his yoke upon them, and learn of him, for he was 
meek and lowly. AVell might the apostle, pleading 
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with the Corinthians, entreat them “ by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ.” Even the mighty 
work by which he made his soul an offering for 
sin is held out as a pattern for our imitation, in 
that disposition of mind which led him to humble 
himself for the best interests of man : — “ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
seiwant, and was made in the likeness of men. 
And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” 

Let those who profess to bear his name see that 
they follow his steps. While they look to him 
continually both as their righteousness and their 
strength, let them earnestly watch over their own 
progress of character, in a growing conformity to 
the example of Jesus. Habitually studying his 
character as their pattern, — and habitually relying 
upon his grace as their strength, they may hope 
to grow in likeness to his image, and in preparation 
for the enjoyment of his immediate presence. To 
those who look earnestly to this example, and 
aspire after increasing conformity to it as more 
than any earthly good, it is of comparatively little 
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inoincnt wliat may be their lot in the i)re3ent life.- 
They have learned to prize another good, and to 
seek another portion. Amid much weakness, and 
many imperfections, their eye is steadily fixed upon 
their heavenly leader and guide, and they look for- 
ward with humble confidence to the time when 
“ they shall be like him, for they shall sec him as 

he is." 

lY. Tinally, let us contemplate the ^Messiah in 
his submission to the will of his heavenly lather. 
We have seen this as it was exemplified in active 
service ; it was no less remarkable in patient 
suifering. The pains, distresses, and lu ivations of 
life we know he suffered in common with other 
men, but these he suffered as if he felt them not. 
He endured also the contradiction of sinners. — he 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquaintcil with grief. But the only 
effect which these sufferings had upon his pure 
humanity was to make him weep over the blind- 
ness and hardness of heart displayed by his pei'sc- 
cutors, and pray to his Father to forgive them. 
One trial, indeed, he was destined to endure, which 
wrung from his human nature the agonising cry, 
— “ ^ly Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” But the feeling was momentary, and 
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^the remedy was prompt as it was powerful, — “Not 
my will, but thine be done ” 

Instead of rushing, with profane speculation, 
upon a scene whicli puts to sOence the utmost con- 
ceptions of man, let us resign our minds to the 
high and important lessons which are taught us by 
the suffering humanity of the Son of God. Are 
we also called to suffer,. — and in our passage 
through this scene, who can escape from sorrow ? — 
let us look to the example of him who has taught 
us how to suffer. His trials and son'ows were as a 
substitute ; — ours are the immediate fruits of sin, 
— but they are designed and calculated to promote 
our separation from the world, and to minister to 
our spiritual improvement. Let us learn to ac- 
knowledge the hand of that wise, and gracious, and 
powerful One from whom they proceed, — who 
regulates their nature and their degree by the 
great purposes which he designs them to accomplish. 
The cup which our Father has given us, shall we 
not drink it ? Bitter may be the draught, and deep 
the repugnance with which it is contemplated by 
those feelings of our nature which bind us down to 
present things. But it comes not unsent; — and it 
comes not in vain, if we receive it as dispensed in 
love and in wisdom, and be chiefly solicitous to 
derive from it the important benefits which it is 
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calculated to yield. It is a great iiioml remedy, 
under which, when received with proper feelings, 
we may specially look for gi'acious communicntioiis 
of spiritual aid from Him, who seeks by means of 
it to promote the health of the soul. In a course 
of active service, there is a tone and an excitement, 
by which it cairies with it its own stimulus, and 
in a great measure, its own reward. But there is 
a scene which he who was once humbled, and is 
now exalted, bends over with tender interest, and 
views with intense and peculiar regard that is, 
when the meek and patient sutrerer, realising the 
mighty One who sends the dispensation, and 1*0- 
ceiving it as sent in love and in mercy, bows under 
a sense of the rectitude of all his doings, — and 
sa3’S, in the confidence of fdial submission, Not 
my will, but thine be done.” 
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An inspired writer placing before us, in prophetic 
vision, events which are to come, reveals a scene, 
the bare recital of which is calculated to fix the 
most frivolous mind in deep and solemn attention. 
“And I saw a great white throne, and him that 
sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away ; and there was found no place for them. 
And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened, and another 
book was opened, which is the book of life : and 
the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
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were in tliem, find they Averc judged every man 
according to their works.” 

This scene, of sublime and awful interest, awaits 
every man that lives, or has ever lived on the 
earth ; — each of us must bear his part in its dread 
solemnities. How comes it, then, that such a truth 
docs not arrest, as with a giant’s grasp, the most 
active man, amid his most exciting engagements, 
and the most frivolous in his career of folly, and 
compel them to stop and consider ? — simply be- 
cause they do not think of it. 

This is the fact, of intense interest, which I am 
anxious to impress upon you at the commencement 
of this inquiry,— that the highest truths may fail 
entirely of the eltects which they ought to produce 
upon the miml, by the thoughts not being directed 
to them with an attention adiqited to their solemn 
importance. Tliis may arise from two causes, both 
demanding the serious consideration of the young. 
It may be the result of a frivolous, empty, undis- 
ciplined mind, which has never been tniiued to 
habits of close and connected thinking on any 
subject ; or it may arise from the attention being 
engrossed by other pursuits, while those of the 
highest importance are overlooked or forgotten. 

The process of mental discipline, which is op- 
posed to both these errors, cannot bo too strongly 
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impressed upon tlie young. It lies at the founda- 
tion of every sound cultivation of character ; and 
it has a most important bearing upon the subject 
which, before aU others, ought to engage your 
highest attention, — the science of sacred truth. 
On this great subject your parents and teachers 
may instruct you in the truths M'hich you ought 
to know, and tlie evidence on which you are to 
receive them. They may take the necessary means 
for ascertaining that you understand these truths, 
and that you remember them. Having done so, 
however, they have only laid the foundation ; — 
but here their power over you, and the assistance 
■which tliey can give you, must cease. AYhat 
remains must be a process of your own mind, — 
exposed to no eye but the eye of Him to whom your 
inmost thoughts are known, — open to no assistance 
but that which he may vouchsafe to give you. 
What I mean is the exercise of yoxir mind on the 
important truths which you have learned — the 
reflections which you make upon them, and the 
manner in which you bring them to influence both 
your heart and your conduct. 

I shall suppose, then, that you have received 
careful instruction in the truths which relate to 
God, and to the solemn concerns* of that eternal 
state of being to which all are hastening, — so far 
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is well ; but, if you are satisfied with the acquire- 
ment of this knowledge, you have gained nothing. 
The time has now arrived, when, if you really feel 
the dread solemnity of the truths which you have 
learned, you must retire inwards upon yourself, to 
observe and examine, with anxious care, how the 
truths have fixed themselves in your mind, — how 
they occupy your thoughts, and how they innuence 
your moral feelings, your mental habits, and your 
whole character, in the sight of (lod, to whom the 
whole is open. The period is fraught with deep 
and solemn interest. The mental habits which 
you now cultivate must inlluence, in a very high 
degree, your character, your usefulness, your happi- 
ness in life ; they may iniluence, in an equal degree, 
your hopes and prospects for a life that is to come. 
Feel tlien, I entreat you, all the solemnity of the 
moment ; — retire from all intrusion, and begin 
earnestly the habit of looking seriously within. 
Each hour that is spent in such an exercise may 
prove to you of more value than all that the earth 
has to give. 


Observe, now, carefully, the processes of your 
mind ; observe wliat it has done ; and endeavour 
to trace what farther it is capable of doing. ^Yhile 
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receiving truth upon authority ; it is probabh' very 
common ; but it must be considered as indicating 
a state of mind very inferior to that which leads 
you to examine the evidence for yourself, and to 
feel how a conviction of the truth arises out of such 
examination. In fact, the mental process cannot 
properly be called belief, unless it has been founded 
on such examination ; for there can be no real 
perception of a truth of this class, unless it be dis- 
tinctly connected with the evidence, so that the 
mind shall clearly trace the manner in which the 
truth thus developes itself. 

Here, however, I would have you attend to an 
important distinction which is to be made between 
truths which are thus received upon authority, and 
truths which are received upon testimony. The 
truths which are often received upon authority, are 
certain conclusions or principles of belief, which 
arise out of certain evidence. These ouirht not to 

O 

be received except after examination of the evidence 
on which they rest ; and receiving them upon 
authority, that is, on the word of another person, 
arises out of an inferior state of mind, from which 
a man either is unable to examine the evidence, or 
does not choose to take the trouble. But the 
truths which are received upon testimony are of an 
entirely different .class. They are simple matters 
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of fact, which are originally acquired on the evi- 
ilciicc of tlic senses ; and they are received upon 
testimony, from those who have seen them, by those 
who have not seen them. To receive truths in this 
manner, we require to have perfect confidence in 
tlie narrator, both as to his veracity, or the absence 
of any intention to deceive, and tlie opportunity he 
has had of ascertaining the facts. Being satisfied 
on these points, we are in the constant habit of 
believing, upon testimony, facts which we have 
had no opportunity of ascertaining for ourselves ; 
—and this is not only a legitimate process of the 
mind rosjiecting truths of this class, but it is, in 
fact, the only method by which we can receive a 
variety of truths of the first importance, I need 
only remind you, that it is in this manner we 
acipiire the information brought to us by travellers, 
respecting other countries, — much of it very ditler- 
ent from anything that we have seen, — and many 
remarkable events which we learn from history. 
But, what is of much greater importance to our 
present subject, it is in this manner that we receive 
the truth of the miraculous events of sacred histoiy, 
— facts on which so much depends in the evidence 
of ilivine revelation. Did we not receive these 
upon adequate testimony, we could not believe 
them at all. This important subject will come 
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under oui' consideration more particularly in a 
future part of our incj^uiiy. This short allusion to 
it is introduced, for the purpose of pointing out 
the difference between receiving truths upon 
authority and upon testimony. Eeceiving truths 
upon authority is opposed to receiNung them upon 
examination of the evidence on which they rest. 
Believing facts upon testimony is opposed to 
believing them on the evidence of our senses ; — 
and, did we not receive them in this manner, we 
could believe nothing but what we have seen. For 
example : — that the individual who is called Jesus 
Christ appeared in the world at a particular time, 
— exhibited a certain character, — and performed 
certain miracles, are facts which we must admit 
upon adequate testimony, transmitted to us from 
those who were the eye-witnesses of his wondrous 
works. That this individual was a divine person, 
the promised Messiah, and the Saviour of the world, 
are truths which we should receive only from ex- 
amination of that evidence by which he is “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power.*’ 

IV. Attend, now, to a fourth process of the 
mind, respecting knowledge which you have ac- 
quired — namely, that by which you remember it. 
You are conscious of this remarkable power, by 
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■\vliicli a great variety of facts, truths, or objects of 
knowledge, are retained in the mind without being 
confused with each otlier. Observe, farther, that 
facts and truths, wliich have become fixed in the 
mind as objects of memory are not at all times 
present to the mind as objects of attention ; — for, 
among such a number of truths as you know and 
remember, this would evidently be im])0ssible. 
But you have the power of selecting and calling 
Tip any particular truth at your will, so as to make 
it a special object of attention, — that is, to think 
about it, and reflect upon it, with an intense appli- 
cation of the mind directed to that truth alone. 
You have the power to continue this as long as you 
please, — then to dismiss it, and think of something 
altogether different. Now, an important fact on 
this subject is, — tliat truths may remain in the 
mind distinctly as objects of memory, which are 
seldom or never called up in this manner, so as to 
become objects of attention, — that is, to be thought 
about or reflected upon. 

V. The fifth mental process, therefore, and one 
to which I am an.xious to direct you in a particular 
manner, is that by which, from among your various 
objects of knowledge and of memory, you select 
particular facts or truths, and make them special 
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olijects of attention and reflection. This is a 
mental process which cannot be described ; — you 
must observe its nature by looking wuthin, and 
trace its importance and its consequences for your- 
self. The habit of thus attending to and reflecting 
on particular trutlis, as their real interest may 
deserve, is that which makes one of the most im- 
portant differences that can possibly exist in the 
state of mental discipline of different individuals. 
It constitutes what we call a thinking, reflecting 
mind ; and it exerts a jnost essential influence 
upon the character of a man, whatever the subjects 
may be to which his mind is more particularly 
directed ; — in the highest of all subjects, the science 
of sacred truth, its influence is of the most vital 
importance. 

A slight attention will enable you to perceive 
the nature and the value of this habit of the mind ; 
and it is almost unnecessary to add any further 
illustration of the difference between truths which 
remain in the mind as objects of memory, and 
those which are made the subjects of attention 
and reflection, so as to be applied to practical 
purposes. We may take for example many of the 
truths of natural philosophy, such as those relating 
to the mechanic powers, atmospheric pressure, the 
motion of fluids, the laws of heat, light, etc. To 
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many persons these are merely interesting branches 
of knowleilge, to be acqiiircd and remeinberod, as 
is expected from every man of education, and may 
very rarely be called into the mind as olijects of 
attention and rcllection. But by tbe engineer and 
the optician they rccpiire to be constantly made 
objects of reflection, so as to enable them to trace 
the rides to be deduced from these truths, in the 
construction of certain machinery, and other pur- 


poses of a practical nature, to which such persons 

have occasion to apply them. 

In the language of mental science, the process of 

mind which has now been referred to may be con- 
sidered as one of the applications of Beason or 
Judgment. In other words, it is that process by 
which you reason upon, or draw conclusions from, 
facts or truths which arc before you , — mdjudyc of 
their tendencies,— or the consequences and mental 
impressions which are likely to arise out of them. 


These general principles in mental science aie 
applicable to all those objects of knowledge which 
you have acqiiired in the course of your education. 
But I would now apply them more particularly to 
the truths which relate to sacred things. What- 
ever aequirements you have made in other depart- 
ments, these ought to be the first and highest 
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objects of your attention ; — and, in regard to them, 
it is of the utmost importance that you observe 
carefully the processes and the discipline of your 
mind, botli in regard to what it has done, and more 
particularly in regard to what it ought to do. 

You have seen the distinction between truths 
which may remain in the mind simply as objects 
of memory, and truths which are to be con- 
stantly reflected upon, and applied to practical 
purposes. And you have seen that there are some 
truths which may be viewed in either of these 
aspects, according to the circumstances of the 
individual. But, wdien you apply these principles 
to the solemn truths of religious belief, you per- 
ceive there can be no such distinction. There is 
no diversity here ; — all are eq^iially interested, — 
and in all the mental process must be the same, if 
they really are performing the part which belongs 
to them as moral and responsible beings. Turn, 
then, your serious attention within, and observe 
how this subject bears upon your own moral con- 
dition. 

In the course of an education conducted on 
religious principles, ypu have received a variety of 
knowledge respecting the works and the perfections 
of God, — the "work and the character of Jesus 
Christ, — and the solemn concerns of an eternal 
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slate of being, Tlicse truths have become to you 
objects of knowledge, of understanding, and of 
memory. But attend now to that farther process 
of tlie mind respecting such truths, without which 
they may be as unprofitable as if you had never 
been taught them. For every man, whatever be 
his situation in life, and whatever his mental en- 
dowments, by whom divine truth is thus allowed 
to lie in the mind, — however correct and extensive 
his knowledge of it may be, — is hilling with his 
highest concerns as an immortal being, and placing 
in peril his hopes and prospects for eternity. 

You iierccive that truths may remain as objects 
of memory, which arc very seldom actually present 
to the mind as objects of thought. But you feel 
that you have the power to call into the mind any 
one of these truths at your will, so as to fix the 
thoughts or the attention upon it, in a special and 
peculiar manner. If you have ever attended to 
this process of the mind, you cannot have failed 
also to observe that a truth on which the attention 
was so fixed for a certain time appeared to you in 
a different light, and affected you in a different 
manner, from anything that you had ever expe- 
rienced from it as a mere object of memory. Now, 
this is the mental exercise which we mean by the 
terms thought and reflection. It is not only widely 
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the mind, are, accordingly, called in Scripture 
“ the fruits of the Spirit.” And who is he that will 
ask this gift, with the earnestness of one who feels 
that w’ithout it he is lost ? It is he who has con- 
templated seriously the truths which claim his 
attention as an immortal being, and has looked 
diligently into the processes of his own mind re- 
specting them ; — who, feeling how far short he 
comes of the habitual influence which these truths 
ought to exert over him, is led to perceive his 
need of a power that is not in himself, for carrying 
forward the mighty work of growing conformity to 
the will of God, and growing preparation for a life 
to come. To such a man, the jirovision that is 
made for every want is expressed by a figure, 
stronger and more tender than any mere promise 
could convey, — “ What man is tliere of you, who if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall yoxir lieavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

While we keep in \dew, however, the import- 
ance of this great principle, and the encourage- 
^ ment which it holds out to every one who earnestly 
devotes himself to this solemn inquiry, our proper 
business here is rather with that operation of the 
mind itself, by means of which divine truth is 
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placed in circumstances for producing its due in- 
fluence upon the moral feelings and the character. 
Tliis, as we have seen, is the habit of calm serious 
thought and reflection, which has been the subject 
of the ]ireceding observations. It is impossible to 
describe it minutely, or to lay down rules for con- 
ducting it : every one must trace it for himself, 

O' ‘ 

by looking deliberately and seriously into the pro- 
cesses of his own mind. Leaving, then, this sub- 
ject, the next part of our inquiry resolves itself 

into two branches : — 

I. AVhat arc the truths which thus demand our 
attention as moral and immortal beings ? 

IT. AVhat do we understand by the moral emo- 
tions of the heart?— and what arc the etfects which 
suclt truths ought to produce upon these emotions, 
and, through them, on the whole character ? 


AVhen we withdraw our thoughts from the ob- 
jects of sense by which we are surrounded, and 
raise them to those truths which claim our atten- 
tion as immortal beings, the first and the most 
important are those which refer to the perfections 
of God, and our relation to him as the creatures of 
his hand, and the subjects of his moral government 
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These perfections of his character he has clearly 
revealed to us in his works and in his Word. In 
regard to his -works, he has endowed us with powers 
qualified to deduce from them such a knowledge 
of himself, as leaves every man without excuse 
who allows his mind to go astray from the impres- 
sions he may there receive of the Divine character, 
— and to fail of tliose emotions of the heart which 
these impressions ought to produce. 

Let us, then, consider in what manner we ought 
to contemplate the works of God, — and what feel- 
ings or emotions of the heart towards him should 
arise from such contemplation. We cannot survey 
the structure of our own bodies without perceiving 
manifold evidence of the power and wisdom of him 
who made us. When we descend in the scale of 
being, and trace the same principles of life, sensa- 
tion, and motion, and the complex apparatus with 
which they are connected, in the insect that flutters 
in the sunbeam, or the animalciile whose existence ' 
we learn only from powerful microscopes, we per- 
ceive, even in these parts of creation, new and won- 
drous evidence of that wisdom and that power. 

But let us leave such objects as these, and rise 
to the contemplation of those mighty orbs which 
put even our arithmetic to the test, when we 
endeavour to trace their dimensions and their . 

T 
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that among the countless multitudes discovered hy 
the telescope, theic are many whose light would 
not reach the earth in less than a thousand } ears , 

— “ so that, when we observe .their places, and note 
their changes, we are in fact reading only their 
history of a thousand years’ date, thus wonderfully 
recorded.”* In regard to the number of these 
bodies, again, we are equally lost It is supposed 
that from fifteen to twenty thousand may be seen 
by the naked eye ; but the numbers discovered by 
good telescopes arc beyond all calculation. In 
particular, there arc appearances called clusters of 
stars, many of which must contain from ten to 
twenty thousand in a round space whose diameter 
does not exceed eight or nine minutes, — that is, an 
area not greater than a tenth part of the space 
covered by the moon. Sir illiam Ilerschel 
calculated that iifty thousand have passed under 
his view, during one hour’s observation, in a zone 
two degrees in breadth ; and it has been computed 
that the number to be seen by the telescope, were 
they explored, might amount to 100,000,000. 

We have thus advanced only so far as our 
actual assisted vision conducts us but have we 
any reason to believe that this carries us to the 
confines of creation ? — far from it Were we con- 

• Sir John Herschel. 
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veyedto the utmost limit of the inconceivable space 
which is thus spread before us, we canuot doubt 
that there would open before us new fields of suns 
and of systems, — these succeeded by other suns 
and other systems still, till the mind shrinhs from 
every attempt to follow them, — all proclaiming, in 
sublime, stupendous silence, the perfections of Him 
of whom they witness. And is it possible that a 
mind, in any degree disciplined to reflection, can 
contemplate such a scene of wonders, without 
deriving from it some devout impressions of the 
all-wise and all-powerful Creator? Upon every 
principle of the philosophy of the mind, it is impos- 
sible; — and when this result does not follow, there 
is a radical error in the mind itself. It has been 
well and most truly said, “ the undevout astronomer 
is mad — that is, he who can contemplate the 
facts which astronomy displays to him, without 
coiTesponding sentiments of 'devotion towards God, 
can be likened only to a man who hast lost entirely 
his powers of reasoning and of judging. 

Besides these displays of the power and the 
wisdom of God, which meet us wherever we turn 
our eyes, we have also to contemplate the proofs 
of his goodness, in the provision which he has 
made for the comfort and the happiness of his 
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creatures. The apostle Paul, in his eloquent 
address to the people of Lystra, appeals to these as 
evidences, which they could not controvert, of the 
Divine perfections : “ He left not himself without 
a witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” The manifestations of 
the character of God which are thus befoie us, 
in the works of creation, and the arrangements of 
providence, are calculated, you perceive, when duly 
contemplated, to give rise to emotions of devout 
veneration, thankfulness, and love. In this manner, 
these emotions, which cannot he called forth at 
your will, naturally arise out of such truths ; 
and, according to the mental economy, are naturally 
excited in every mind that contemplates them 
with due attention, and seeks with suitable caie 
to trace the rcllections which they are calculated 

to yield. 

But we take a very imperfect view of tlie 
character of God, when we consider him only as 
the God of nature, transcendant in power, in wisdom, 
and in <;oodness. By the voice of reason and of 
conscience within ns, sanctioned and confirmed by 
his revealed word, he is displayed to ns as a Being 
ofinfinite holiness, justice, and truth,— ever present 
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'with all bis rational creatures,— taking the most 
rigid scrutiny of their character, — and trying, by 
the unerring standard of his holy law, even the 
motives of their conduct, and tlie i^assions, desires, 
and emotions of their hearts. Nothing can hide 
for a moment from the close inspection of his all- 
seeing eye, — -and a day is approaching when he 
will be revealed in all the dread attributes of his 
character as the righteous Judge of the universe. 
Were such truths contemplated with an attention 
in any degree adequate to their momentous import, 
they could not fail to give rise to emotions of 
solemn reverence and awe, — to fear ot offending a 
Being of such attributes, — to an habitual and 
earnest desire of being found acceptable in his 
sight, and to a strict scrutiny of our own moral 
condition, with the anxiety to know how we stand 
in the estimation of this incomprehensible One. 
We could not but feel the deep interest of the in- 
quiry, whether we are in a state of friendship or of 
enmity with him, — what hope we have of appearing 
before him in peace at that day, when, rising from 
the grave at his command, we shall hear his voice 
pronounce our eternal destiny. Before the over- 
whelming interest of this inquiry, all earthly pur- 
suits, all earthly anxieties, and cares, sink into 
insignificance ; — and that men should be found 
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either bustling or dreaming through life, entirely 
regardless of it, or with vague and indefinite im- 
pressions respecting their hopes and prospects for 
that eternal state of being, which is pressing on 
and gathering around them, is one ot the most 
remarkable phenomena that can meet the moral 
inquirer. And what is its cause ? — it is in the mind 
itself ; men do not consider. 

To these views of the perfections of God we ai'c 
led, in a great degree, by the light of reason and 
conscience, — that is, by the combined conclusions 
of our reasoning powers and moral impressions, as 
we shall see more particularly in a future part of 
our inquiry. Hut in his inspired "Word he is made 
known to us in a character altogether new — such 
as reason could never have disclosed. AVe find 
there a moral Governor of infinite holiness, justice, 
and truth, revealed also as a God of infinite mercy, 
compassion, and love, — the righteous Lawgiver and 
Judge himself advancing into the scene of moral 
ruin to proclaim, “ I have found a mnsom.” In 
the wondrous work of the Messiah we see a perfect 
obedience rendered to the Divine law, and a satis- 
fying atonement oflered to Divine justice, — and 
the Holy Spirit promised, to supply every spiritual 
wanb and to carry on within the soul all that is 
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required for its advancing conformity to the will 
of God, — its culture for a life that is to come. 


Such is a slight and imperfect outline of the 
nature of those truths which demand the attention 
of every rational immortal being ; — and we now 
return to the inquiry. What are the acts or opera- 
tions of the mind, in reference to these trutlis ? — 
and what is the state of mental feeling respecting 
them, which is essential to a sound moral condition? 
These operations are referable, as we have already 
seen, to two classes, — intellectual processes of the 
mind, and moral emotions of the heart. 

By intellectual processes, or processes of the 
understanding, we mean those operations of the 
mind which are applicable to truths of every de- 
scription. You must acquire the knowledge of the 
truths, — remember them, — and think of, or con- 
sider them, — in other words, fix the attention upon 
them, so as to trace' the conclusions to which they 
lead, and the mental impressions which ought to 
arise from them. 

The moral feelings or moral emotions of the 
heart are, in their nature, entirely distinct from 
these, and are governed by different laws. They 
arise in the mind, not by any direct voluntaiy 
effort, as in the former case, — but as the effects of 
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certain truths, when these truths have been brought 
to fix themselves in the mind in a manner corre- 
sponding with their importance. ^Vithout attempt- 
ing at present a full enumeration of these emotions, 
their nature and their origin may be illustrated in 
the following manner. Such truths as have been 
referred to, respecting the works and the perfec- 
tions of God, are calcxilated, as we have seen, to 
produce in the reflecting mind sentiments towards 
him of veneration, thankfulness, and love, fear 
of offending him, and desire to be found acceptable 
in his sight. These are examples of what we call 
moral emotions of the heart. Now, respecting such 
emotions, you will observe, that you have no direct 
power over them, as you have over the processes 
which we have named intellectual, — that is, you 
cannot call them up at your will. But, according 
to the constitution of the mind, they are produced 
by certain truths, when these truths are contem- 
plated with the serious attention which is due to 
them. Accordingly, these emotions of heart towards 
God are impressed in the Scripture as duties, and 
the want of them is represented as sin ; — and you 
perceive how this accords with the established 
princiidos of the human mind. To love God is re- 
presented ns the first and great commandment^ — 
yet you cannot love any being at your will But 
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you can contemplate, witli the care and seriousness 
which they require, the truths respecting the Divine 
perfections and procedure, from which, according 
to the constitution of the mind, the emotion of love 
to God naturally springs ; — and, if you neglect this 
mental process, over which you have an absolute 
power, then the want of tlie emotion which should 
have arisen becomes sin, though over it, viewed by 
itself, you have no direct power. 

Observe, now, how these great principles in the 
philosophy of the mind are laid down by the 
apostle Paul, when he traces the course by which 
mankind have gone astray from God, and have 
broimht themselves into that condition in which 

o 

the wi’ath of God is revealed against them. ‘‘That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, 
for God hath showed it unto them.” * And how 
has he shown himself in a manner which left 
under his wrath all who turned aside from the 
knowledjre which was thus before them ? “ For 

the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” — That 
is to say, those great truths respecting the power 

* Komans i. 19. 
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and "wisdoni of God, and liis cliaractcr as a nioial 
governoi', attributes wliicb arc tlieinselves invisible 
or not the objects of sense, are clearly deducible 
from his visible works around us. They leave, 
tliercfore, every man without excuse, who allows 
his mind to wander from the due impression of 
these evidences of the Divine perfections, and from 
the inilucnce which they ought to produce upon 
all who are endowed with the ordinary power 
of observing facts, and the ordinary capacity for 
drawing conclusions from them. 

Attend, next, to the deep, the solemn import- 
ance of what follows showing the moral process 
by which the mind goes astray from the due influ- 
ence of the Divine perfections, and wanders into 
moral darkness,—** Because that when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” ^Yith 
all these evidences of the attributes of God con- 
stantly before them, they did not fix their attention, 
so as to feel the impressions of the Divine charac- 
ter which these evidences ought to have produced, 
in giving rise to a sense of veneration towards God 
as the Creator and Lawgiver of the univei*se, and of 
thankfulness to him as the Giver of all good. 
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According to the established constitution of the 
mind, such impressions must have arisen, had they 
reflected, as they ought, on what they thus actually 
Icnew of God. But, instead of this, they allowed 
their imagination to wander off into speculations of 
their own, far removed from the conclusions, which, 
by the most simple reasoning, they ought to have 
deduced from the facts before them. Thus tlieir 
heart was darkened against the light that was 
shining around them, and professing themselves to 
be wise, their conduct -was that of fools. 

Now, observe again, and obseiwe seriously, what 
that precise point in the operations of tlieir mind 
was, w'hich thus entitled them to the appellation 
of fools. It seems to have been simply this : — that 
with such sources of knowledge before them re- 
specting God, they did not reflect upon the displays 

of his character in such a manner as to deduce the 

* 

. impressions which these were calculated to yield. 
They did not think on these facts ; they began to 
think on some vision or vain speculation of their 
own, far removed from any conclusion that the 
facts could possibly be considered as warranting. 
The mind, thus allowed to \vander from true and 
obvious conclusions, gradually lost the habit, or lost 
the power, of reasoning correctly and drawing sound 
conclusions on this subject ; and the consequence 
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was, the state of mental and moral degradation 
which is displayed in colours so appalling in the 
succeeding parts of the same chapter. The mind 
of the fool was at no pains to inquire what he 
ought *to have learned, and how he ought to have 
felt, respecting God ; and, by a natural consequence 
in the economy of that mind, the heart of the fool 

was darkened. 

And what was the source of this conduct ? The 
inspired writer does not leave us without a distinct 
explanation of the moral process ; — “ they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge.” They 
knew him, as he had previously said, and could 
not fail to know him ; hut there was something 
in their first view of his character that was dis- 
tasteful to them. They had no satisfaction in 
thinking of him,— their desire was to banish him 
from their thoughts. Thus, simply by finding it 
more agreeable to think of something else than to 
tliiiik of God, they wandered farther and farther 
both from truth and from virtue ; and, while in 
their conduct they fell into the lowest condition of 
moral degradation, so, in the conclusions of their 
understanding respecting sacred truth, they sunk 
into a state of strong delusion, so that “they 

believed a lie.’* 

Sucb are the great principles of nioi'al science 
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■which are taught us by the pen of inspiration ; 
and such is the moral history of many a man, ■who, 
first led astray by the wandering of his heart from 
God, has passed on to a course of vice, and has 
ended in believing a lie. In the whole science of 
mind there is not a principle of more solemn im- 
portance, and none more completely established, 
than this, — that a course of life, distinguished either 
by empty frivolity or vicious indulgence, inca- 
• pacitates a man for arriving at correct conclusions 

, on the great questions of moral truth, — and that, 

|- by a mental process which seems to himself to be 

sound, such a man succeeds in reasoning himself 
into the belief of what he wishes to be true. An 
acute writer makes the following observations on 
the religious opinions adopted, towards the close of 
his life, by the German poet Werner : — “ He Avas, 

, and had long been, what is emphatically called 

' dissolute, a word which has now lost something of 

I its original force, but which, as applied here, is still 

^ more just and significant in its etymological than 

( in its common acceptation. He was a man dissolute, 

I — that is, by a long course of vicious indulgence, 

enervated and loosened asunder. Everywhere in 
Werner’s life and actions we discern a mind relaxed 
from its proper tension, no longer capable of effort 
and toilsome resolute vigilance, but floating almost 
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passively with the cuvrent of its impulses, in lan- 
guid, imaginative, Asiatic reverie. That such a 
man should discriminate, with sharp, fearless logic, 
between beloved errors and unwelcome truths was 
not to he expected. His belief is likely to have 
been pcrsitasion rather than conviction, both as it 
related to religion, and to other subjects; What 
or how much a man in this way may bring him- 
self to believe, with s\ich force and distinctness ns 
he honestly and usually calls belief, there is no 

predicting.” * 


“ One thing,” says an inspired writer, “ I have 
desired of the Lord ; that will I seek after : That I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to 
inquire in his temple.” We have here a compre- 
hensive exposition of the leading elements of a 
character directly opposed to the mental eonditiou 
which has now been referred to. It resolves itself 
into three parts, each of which is essential to the 
habit of a serious reilecting mind. The first is the 
habitual disposition to rise to the contemplation of 
God —to desire to feel the impression of being at 
all times in his presence, and under the inspection 
of his all-seeing eye. That is “ to dwell in the 

* Cavlylc’3 Review of the Life ami Writings of Werner. 
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house of the Lord all the days of our life.” The 
second is to find it a delightful exercise of the 
mind, to meditate on the Divine character and 
perfections, and the whole course of the Divine 
procedure, — to behold the beauty of the Lord.’’ 
And there naturally follows upon this the disposi- 
tion to recognise him in every act of life, and in 
the train of thought that we encourage in the mind, 
— in all circumstances to desire to know what will 
be most in accordance with his will, — and, along 
with this, to seek from him that light and that 
guidance, which he has promised to those who 
thus acknowledge him in aU their ways ; that is 
“to inquire in his temple.” 

"When such has become the established habit 
of the mind, the natural result will be to give rise 
to those feelings towards God, which we have called 
the moral emotions of the heart. These emotions, 
as we have seen, are not voluntary, — that is, 
they cannot be called up at your will by any 
direct effort. But, by the economy of the mind, 
they are produced by the truths which have been 
referred to, when these truths have been fixed in 
the mind in a manner proportioned to their supreme 
importance. It is equally true as a common adage 
and as a principle in mental science that “ love 
cannot be forced.” Love is excited by qualities 

u 
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calculated to give rise to it, and in no other way 
can it be produced. You love an individual witli 
whom you are acquainted, when you have become 
familiar with those excellencies of his character 
wliich have this tendency. You love a pei'son 
wliom you have never seen, when similar excel- 
lencies are described to you by another in whose 
account you have confidence. Now, observe the 
mental process which is required to enable you to 
do tliis : — it is two-fold. First, you must have 
perfect confidence in the account which is given 
you respecting the character of the individual. 
Jhit, secondly, and besides this, you must think of 
the individual and his estimable qualities, — you 
must place him before your mind till you seem to 
be really acquainted with him. You then perceive 
that you can exercise towards liim the same kind 
of regal’d as if you actually knew him. Such is 
the state of mental feeling, so beautifully described 
in Scripture, as experienced by the devout mind 
towards tlic Redeemer, — “ whom liaving not seen 
ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with Joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” 

You perceive now the distinction, so often re- 
ferred to in the preceding observations, between 
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processes of the understanding, as applied to sacred 
truth, and those moral emotions of the heart which 
these truths are calculated to produce in every one 
who really receives them. The great practical 
conclusion to be founded on the inquiry, is the 
importance of cultivating in early life the habit of 
deep, serious reflection on sacred truth, so that the 
truth may' be placed in circumstances for produc- 
ing its due influence on the moral feelings of the 
heart, and the whole character and conduct in life. 
This process of the mind is a voluntary act, which 
you can perform wlien you will. At first it may 
require an effort, and, if the practice has been long 
neglected, the effort is great. But, like every 
voluntary act, it grows by repetition into a habit, 
and is continued witli little effort, — the invaluable 
habit of a serious reflecting mind. When the 
practice has been neglected in early life, slow and 
painful is the acquirement, even when the man is 
fully roused to the appalling fact that he is the 
slave of mental habits which have perilled his 
highest interests as an immortal being. Let us, 
then, return to a brief consideration of this import- 
ant habit of the mind, and then endeavour to trace 
more particularly the emotions of the heart which 
we expect to arise from it. 
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What, then, do you know respecting tke chai'ac- 
tor and piufeetions of (Jod ? You liave learned to 
r(‘gard him as a Deing of infinite power and wis- 
dom, as a great moral (Governor and Lawgiver, infi- 
niti ly lioly in Ids character, just, and true, and 
rigliteous in all his ways. He has been represented 
to you as a Heing who is omniscient, and ever 
present with all tin* creatures of Ids hand, — as one 
from whose (we the darkness cannot hide you, — 
who is at all times tlu' witness of your conduct, 
and wlu) sees and judges even of tlie images which 
you encourage in your miml, and tlic desires and 
atle-ctions which are cherished in yoiir heart. You 
know that a day is ajtproacldng, with fearful 
rai>idity, wlirii each of us must lie down in the 
grave ; but you believe also, that another day will 
come with ecpial certainty, wlien, at the voice of 
tlie etf'rnal One, the grave shall yield up its dead, 
and (‘aeh ol ns shall eome forth, to hear our whole 


moral history diselosed, and a righteous judgment 
jironounced, hy Ilini who cannot err, which shall 

fix our comlition for (dernitv. 

% 

I hcse trntlis you helieve ; — the}* are present to 
your mind as ohjeids of knowledge and of memory ; 
hut how much and liow .serionslv do vou tliink on 
tluuii ? Ilow often and how earnestlv do vou on- 
deavour to realise the presence of Oud, to think of 
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liis eye foilowiug you tlirougli every step of life,— 
of tliat eye as searching even the images of your 
luind, and the desires and affections of your heart ? 
How often do you endeavour to place before you 
the dread solemnities of the day, when, amid an 
assembled universe, yet singly and alone, you must 
give an account of yourself to God ? You perceive 
a power in your mind, by which you can i)lace 
before you, with much of the feeling of present 
existence, scenes which you have formerly wit- 
nessed, and even those which you expect to wit- 
ness, — a power by which you can call up scenes 
which are entirely imaginary, such as the idle and 
frivolous mind is apt to frame for its own amuse- 
ment. By this exercise of the mind, if under due 
regulation, you could place j’ourself as in the im- 
mediate presence of God, — could realise his eye as 
actually fixed upon you, and could feel as if you 
really heard him pronounce the impressions of his 
pure and holy mind respecting your moral condi- 
tion. You could realise the moment— a moment 
which is certainly to arrive — when, standing before 
the righteous and unerring Judge, you shall have 
your destiny fixed for a life that is never to end. 

That solemn view of the Divine character, and 
the realities of eternal things, which would result 
from such a mental exercise as this, you perceive 
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to be widely different from the simple ])reseucc 
in the mind of these truths as mere objects of 
hnowled'jo ; and wiilely different the effect wliicli 
would be produced botli on the conclusions of the 
understanding and the emotions of the heart. It 
was this difference on his own feelings which a 
sacrod writer has rcj>resented in terms so impres- 
sive,—" T have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

While in this manner you endeavour to bring 
sacred truth into circumstances calculated to iiro- 
inote its due operation on ihe mind, keep in re- 
membrance another most important part of a 
healthy state of moral disci]>line. Tins consists of 
the habit of looking carefvilly within,— of watch- 
ing the moral condition of your own heart, and ob- 
serying what influence the truth has oyer its habits, 
its affections, its desires. This exercise may be 
called holding converse with yourself, and this is 
in fact a figure under which it is represented in 
Scri)»ture : Commune with your own heart upon 
your b(‘d, and be still.” In such a state of retire- 
ment as the stillness of the night, when no inter- 
ruption from earthly things distracts you, when no 
eye sees you but the eye of Him from whom the 
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dai'kuess cannot hide, — seek to feel yourself ex- 
posed to the full scrutiny of that eye, even in the 
inmost movements of your mind. Under that 
impression be still, — be serious, — and commune 
with your own heart, as if you were conversing 
■with another person, to whom you had definite 
and important questions to propose, and from whom 
you expected distinct and definite answers ; — to 
whom you had momentous tmths to communicate, 
and from whom you expected a distinct account of 
his views and feelings respecting them. Ask that 
being wdthin, what are the objects wdiich chiefly 
occupy its thoughts, its imaginations, its desires ; 
and not only ask, but compel it to answer. Ask 
it what views and feelings it cherishes respecting 
God, — what impressions of a world unseen,- — what 
hopes regarding a life that is to come. Ask it 
what are the grounds of its hope of appearing before 
God in peace in that solemn hour, when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed. Ask it what are 
its leading pursuits in life, and what degree of 
attention it is devoting to the serious preparation 
for a life that is to come. Desire it to go back, 
step by step, through itsVpast moral history, and 
require it to say how the whole appears, when 
viewed in the immediate presence of God, to 
whom the whole is open. Put such questions, not 
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ill a light and desultory manner, but with a firm- 
ness and closeness which shall compel an answer, 
— for this is to commune. Let the answer be con- 
temiilated with the seriousness which is due to it, 
let it be brought, in deep and solemn confession, 
before Him to whom the whole is known; and, 
in such an attitude of soul, you may humbly 
look for communications of light, and grace, and 
strength, from Him who alone has power to be- 
stow them. For this earnest communing, — this 
uncompromising scrutiny, — these ellbrts to bring 
the truth to bear u|)on the mind, and at the same 
time to watch for its iniluence there, by fearless 
looking within, may be considered as the first 
great steps (if a soul which is earnestly devoting 
itself to the hi^h design of seeking after Ood. 

o o c* 

AVe are now, therefore, ])re])aved to proceed to the 
iiKiuiry, how there will arise, in such a mind, a 
new train of those impressions which we have 
called the moral emotions of the heart. 

Wlien, under such a state of mental discipline 
as has now been rfferred to, a man has brought his 
whole moral condition into the immediate presence 
of Ciod, — when he remembers tliat every part of 
his conduct, and even tlie desires and imaginations 
of his heart, have been at all times open to Divine 
inspection, — when he realises the day when he 
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shall be required to give an account of the whole 
unto God, and seriously asks himself what he shall 
answer, — a train of emotions must arise, referring 
more immediately to himself. In the sight of this 
Being of boundless perfections and unspotted 
holiness, he must feel himself to be deeply defiled 
with sin, and entirely unable to deliver himself 
from the state of guilt and moral helplessness. 
These are emotions, which, upon the principles 
already referred to, must arise out of a contempla- 
tion of the character of God, and a serious scrutiny 
of our own moral condition in his sight ; and 
when they have been produced, they constitute 
that condition which is represented in Scripture as 
the first great step in the spiritual life of the soul. 
The personal ministry of the ^Messiah on earth 
opens with this remarkable declaration, — “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” 

AVhen, by the operation of the truth upon his 
mind, and the teaching of the Spirit of God, a man 
has attained this momentous step in his moral 
history, new views of the Divine character are 
ready to open before him, such as reason could 
never have disclosed, such as it never could liave 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. The 
blessedness of the poor in spirit consists in this, — 
that “ theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” — that is, 
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there is revealed in the gospel of Christ an adapta- 
tion to all their wants, a full participation in which 
is encunihered with no other condition than a 
sense of these wants and a desire to have them 
supplied : — “ Let him that is athirst come, and 
whoso(!ver will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’* Now, when a man has hcen thus con- 
vinced of his guilt and helplessness in the sight of 
God. and has cotuc to understand the provision 
which has been made for him by Divine mercy 
and grace, — observe what emotions will naturally 
arise, provided these truths are contemplated with 
the attention which is due to them. They are 
chiefly referable to the following heads : — desire, 
faith, hope, love and gmtitudo, devotedness and 
new obedience. 

Desire is the first act or movement of the 
mind towards some object, presenting properties 
on account of which we wish to obtain it Now, 
observe, that this may be a momentary feeling, 
Avhich passes away, and is no more thought of, — 
or the desire maj' be cherished, so as to lead to 
persevering elVorts towards obtaining the object. 
If, while you are going on with these eiforts, you 
find that you have the prospect of obtaining the 
object, this gives rise to hope, and proves a great 
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encouragement iu persevering with your exertions ; 
if you find you have no prospect of obtaining it, 
this leads to despair, and deadens every effort' 
When you find yourself in this situation, your next 
object is to extinguish the desire, and observe how 
this is done : — you say, I will endeavour to think 
of it no more. You thus perceive that thinking of 
the object tends to cherish desire, — and 'that ceas- 
ing to think of it tends to extinguish desire. 

Observe, further, that there may be a certain 
desire towards an object, ■which leads to no efforts 
for obtaining it, from our amving at the conclusion 
that it would not be worthy of the exertion re- 
quired. Now, this may be a sound conclusion, or 
it may not, — that is, the object may really be not 
worth seeking after, or it may be highly worthy, 
though we have arrived at a different conclusion. 
This wrong conclusion we may have made either 
from ignorance or inattention. We may not have 
been sufficiently informed respecting those qualities 
of the object which render it highly deserving of 
acquirement ; or, having been iufonned of them, 
we may not have reflected upon the information iu 
such a manner as to produce and cherish desire. 
From either of these causes, we may have acted in 
the same manner as if the object had not been 
worth seeking after. But we have done so from 
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ignorance or inattention ; and licttcr information, 
or more careful reiloetion, might have prevented us 
from losing a highly desirahle good, which perhaps 
was within the reach of our attainment. 


These principles are obvious to every one who 
has attended to the processes of his own mind, — 
oh.serve how they bear on the important subject 
betbre us. AVhen a man’s attention has been 
seriously directed to the great concerns of an 
approaching eternity, — when he has come to feel 
that this is the suliject which ought to engage 
his most anxious care, his desires will naturally 
be directed towards spiritual blessings, — towards 
]>ardon and peace with (lod, and growing devotcd- 
i»ess of the heart and the life to his service. There 
are few, perha]>s, who have not ex]»erienced, in some 
deixreo. such desire ; bvit with how many has this 
been a transient feeling, which produced no com- 
manding inlluence eitiier on the discipline of the 
mind, or the habits of the life ! If the desire after 
these objects were cherished in such a manner 

as to (lx itself in the economv of the mind, it 

* 

could not fail to become the ruling passion. Every 
other desire, every other i>nrsuit, wouhl become of 
secondary interest ; overv ]dan, cverv arrangement 
of life, wouhl be so regulated as to contribute to 
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that one object which is felt to be of infinite and 
eternal value. And how is sucli desire to be 
cherished, so as thus to become the ruling principle 
of life ? It is by frequent and serious contempla- 
tion of things eternal, — their dread solemnity, — 
their unspeakable importance, — and the frightful 
state of destitution of those who are passing 
through the world without God, without refuge 
amid the vicissitudes of life, without hope for a 
life that is to come. It is by frequent and serious 
contemplation of the provision which God has 
made for us, amid all our sinfulness and all our 
moral weakness, — a provision for bringing us to 
himself even with the adoption of children, and 
for supplying every spiritual want out of a fulness 
which is as free as it is inexhaustible. 

In this state of mind, there will naturally arise 
the desire after those attainments, which are felt 
to involve the hopes and prospects of the -soul for 
a future state of being ; and there will follow upon 
this the anxious inquiry how they are to be ac- 
quired. On this subject of overwhelming interest, 
the intensity and permanency of desire will lead 
to corresponding intensity of inquiry ; and such 
inquiry must lead to the conviction, that there is 
• no resource but in the provisions and promises of 
the gospel of Christ. When that great system of 
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grace and peace is viewed by a man under such a 
state of mental feeling as this, it will be seen to 
carry its own evidence that it is “ the power of 
God to salvation.” For whether he considers the 
economy, or the history, ot redemption, he finds 
ground for confidence'towards God. In the whole 
ixonomy of redemption, he perceives an adaptation 


to all his wants, which in itself carries an evidence 
that this is indeed the remedy ])romi3ed by God 


for the evil which has desolated the moral world. 
And when he surveys the hlsioryiy{ redemption, he 
sees that the wondrous scheme was contrived and 
accomplished by God himself, out of his own free 
goodwill and tender compassion ; and he thus 
arrives at the conclusion, that He who, at such a 


jirice, has provided the ransom, cannot be unwill- 
ing to bestow it. This is FailK F.y believing 
this with absolute confidence, we are said to give 
glory to God ; and this is the assurance of faith. 
Hy not believing it, we are said to make God a liar 
— that is, to treat him as one whom we' consider as 


offering what he has no intention to bestow. 

AVhen the intensity of desire, which has been 
referred to, is thus met by a perception of the sure 
foundation of those promises which now become 
the objects of faith, there next arises Hope, which 
may be defined to be, — desire combined with the 
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expectation of being able to obtain tlie objects 
desired. In a mind undergoing the mental exer- 
cise -which has been the subject of these observa- 
tions, all is doubt and darkness till some degree of 
hope has arisen ; every effort seems vain, and, in 
proportion to the sense that is entertained of the 
value of the desired blessings, is the sense of 
anxiety and discouragement. But when hope lias 
dawned upon the mind, a new liglit beams upon 
the scene of doubt and of darkness. "When the 
high objects desired are seen to be within the 
reach of attainment by the feeble and helpless 
being, a new life opens before him, a new impulse 
is given to every effort, new alacrity to every 
movement ; and the result is the state of feelhm 

O 

so strikingly described by a sacred writer ; — “ I 
will run in the way of tby conmiandments, when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 

From such a contemplation of- the Divine cha- 
racter and procedme in the whole economy of re- 
demption, there cannot fail to arise emotions of 
Gratitude and Love towards the Author of this 
free and unmerited mercy. The man whose mind 
has been the subject of such a train of emotions 
will promptly arrive at the conclusion that “ he is 
not his own, but bought with a price and that 
he is bound by every tie, not of fear, nor of duty 
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alone, Out hy tlie stronger ties of gratitmle and 
affection, to the service of Him \vhn has ransomed 
him from death. This is the ^villing service of 
love, — this is the morality of tlte gospel. 

The state of moral feeling which thus arises 
exerts a commanding inlluence over all the habits 
of the mind, and every part of the conduct in lile. 


It chastens while it elevates the whole character. 
It is controlled and regulated by an habitual sense 
of the Divine presence ; and it manifests itselt by 
unceasing desire after usetulness to men. It leads 
a man diligently to cultivate godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and charity “to do justly, b) love 
mercy, and to walk Immbly with his (lod.” Thus 
a life of humble walking with God, and a lile of 


active usefulness to men, make up the moral his- 
tory of those who are living for eternity. 


I would now, very briclly, direct your attention 
to some interesting principles, which arise out of 
the manner in which the various mental i)rt>cesses, 
relating to this sul)ject, are connected with each 


other. 

\Vliata man considers as the object most worthy 
of being sought after, to this, as we have seen, will 
his desires be directed ; this will be the subject 
which will chielly occupy his thoughts, and engage 
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his attention ; and every other pursuit, to which 
his mind may be accidentally led, will be felt to be 
of secondary and inferior importance. In this 
manner, when a man has come to consider the 
things of an eternal world as incomparably above 
all others in importance, these will be his leading 
objects of desire, and will in a chief and first degree 
engage his thoughts. "When, on the other hand, a 
mau contemplates the distinctions and the pleasures 
of the present world as his most desirable objects 
of attainment, these will engage his desires, — these 
will occupy his thoughts. Thus it is, that what 
chiefly occupies the thoughts comes to be a test of 
a man’s moral condition. “ To be carnally minded,” 
says the Scripture, “is death ; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” 

You learn from these considerations a ready 
test of a man’s own character, if he really wishes 
to know what he is in the sight of God. Let him 
look within, and calmly consider what are the ob- 
jects which chiefly occupy his thoughts, and engage 
his desires ; are they things of earth or things 
of heaven ? “ Where your treasure is,” says the 
Messiah, “ there wdll your heart be also.” What 
is most valued will be most desired ; — ■what is 
most desired, there will be the greatest tendency 
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to think of. These are principles in the phi- 
losophy of mind 'wliich cannot be questioned ; 
— the mental ]>rocess is hidden from man ; but 
it is 0[)en to the eye of (Jod ; and it is open to 
a man’s own observation, if he will but look 
within. 


Attend now to another element in the delicate 
chain of mental ])roecsses to Avhich we are led by 
this inq)Oitant subject. The moral emotions of 
the heart arise, as we have seen, umler Divine 
t(.'aehin'L out of certain truths. These trutlis, 
again, depend, for their power to jtroduce these 
emotions, on the attention or seri(»us thought that 
is devoted to tliem. Now, the farther clement to 
which I am anxious to direct you is, — that the 
attention to tliese truths de]>ends \ipon the esti- 
mate whicli a man forms of the inqtortance of the 
subject to whicli the truths refer. Tliis, then, be- 
comes the first element in the series, — and when it 
is wanting, none of the others can arise. AVhen a 
man lias no due sense of the importance of the 
subject, he will direct no adequate attention to the 
truths, and he will fail of the emotions which 
ought to have arisen. Yet he incurs guilt in the 
want of these emotions, because the truths are be- 
fore him, and the process of mind, which ought to 
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have been directed to them, is one over which he 
has an absolute power. 

A similar principle applies to that chain of 
mental operations, by whicli we hold a man to be 
responsible for his belief, — or to incur guilt in his 
disbelief of certain truths. It is most true, that 
he cannot believe at his will, by any direct effort 
of the mind. But belief arises out of evidence — 
and evidence derives its power to produce belief 
from the attention that is directed to it. This 
attention, again, depends upon the interest which 
is felt in the subject to which the evidence refers ; 

— and the strongest evidence may fall upon the 
mind without power, wdien the subject is one in 
which a man feels no interest, — or towards which, 
it may be, he entertains an aversion. When our 
Lord said to the Jews, — How can ye believe, 
which receive honour one of another, and seek not 
the honour that cometh from God?” he stated a 
principle of the most extensive influence, both in 
the philosophy of mind and the philosophy of evi- 
dence. Their desires and their exertions were 
bound down to earthly things, and to the honour that 
cometh from man. To the great truths to wliich 
he sought to call their attention they attached 
no value, and in them they felt no interest ; — 
how, then, he says, could they believe them ? And 
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thus it every day, in the moral history of thou- 
sands. Kn^rosscd hy the frivolities and follies ot 
life or entirely occu])ied hy worldly pursuits, on 
them they eoneentrate tlieir desires and their liopes. 
In the thinj^^s tliat pertain to the interests of the 
so»il. and its relations to an unseen Clod, and a life 
to conu*, they feel no interest ; — to these, therefore, 
they direct no attention ; — and, on the principles 
stated hy the ^^le.ssiah, wv may say, “ How can they 
helievc; them ?*’ 

lint there is another, and if possible, a still 
more solemn sta^e in this moral process. That is, 
when the .'^acred truths referred to are not matters 
of indillerence only, but of aversion and dread. 
\Vhen in heart or in conduct a man has gone astray 
from God, the truths relating to the holiness of the 
Divine character, and the purity of the Divine law, 
ar«‘ truths which he fears to contemplate ; — his 
cdlbi t is to drive them from his thoiights, — or, if he 
thinks of them at all, it is with the u'ish to con- 
vince himself that they are not true. “ How, then, 
can he believe ? ” 

This, then, brings us to that great principle, 
which makes so remarkable a dilVerence between 
the investigation of sacred truth, and of truths of 
any other ilescription. In investig'dtions of the 
latter kind, the judgment may be left entirely free 
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to take such an unbiassed view of the subject as is 
required for arriving at sound conclusions. But, 
in the investigation of sacred truth, the judgment 
is influenced, in a most remarkable manner, by the 
moral condition, and the previous mental habits 
and impressions of the inquirer. For, in every 
inquiry of this nature, when there is a bias of the 
mind towards a particular conclusion— that is, any 
prepossession in favour of one view of a question, 
or any aversion to, or disrelisli for, a different view 
of it — the attention is naturally, perhaps insensibly, 
directed to the arguments whicli support the one 
view, more strongly tlian to those that support the 
other; and thus the delicate balance may be 
turned in favour of what a man wishes to be true. 
The mere existence in the mind of an opinion, a 
prepossession, or a mental feeling of liking or dis- 
liking, gives it an advantage which is strongly 
opposed to sound inquiry. For sucli opinions or 
feelings generally become the objects of a certain 
attachment merely from the pre-occupancy, espe- 
cially if this has been of long standing as from 
early habits and associations ; and nothing, fre- 
quently, is more difficult than to dislodge them. 
The more strongly the moral feelings of the heart 
and the habits of the life have been affected, the 
contest becomes the more difficult, — and a point is 
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soon when, to ull hunitin etlorts, it is hope- 

less. It is thus that ill-re<^ulated passions, and a 
vitiated and conaipted state of the character, en- 
tirely derange the jinlgnient in the most solemn of 
all imiuiries, until this downward course terminates 
ill that condition, so strikingly described in the 
sacriMl writings, in which a man “ ]>uts darkness 
for li'-ht, and light for darkness,”— and is “given 
over to strong drlusion, so that he believes a lie.’ 
When, in this state of mind, a cherished and be- 
loved error is brought into collision with an un- 
welcome truth, the contest is too, unequal to atVord 
any hope of a correct conclusion. The power of 
sound moral judgment has departed. It is thus, 
therefore, that a man’s oinnions respecting sacred 
truth, so far from being a matter of inditlerencc, 
are in many instances the tost of his moral con- 
dition, because they have arisen out of the condition 
of the heart. “The infidelity of these men,” says 
a distinguished foreign writer, when speaking of a 
well-known class of French infidels, — “the infi- 
delitv of these men was a disease of the heart, it 
began there, before it reached the understanding.’ 
“When the heart is corrupt,” says another able 
writer, “it is vain to address the understanding,” 
In the pei'sonal ministry of the ^lessiah we 
find this important principle in moral science 
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stated iu the clearest manner : — “ j\ly doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me ; if any man will 
do his wiir(or rather is willing to do his will),* 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God ” The same Divine Teacher delineates, in the 
clearest manner, the various steps in that remark- 
able process of the mind, by which a man’s moral 
condition leads astray his judgment on the great 
questions of sacred truth ; — and at the same time 
declares the guilt that attaches to it : — “ Tliis is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world ; 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.” Such is the 
moral philosophy of the Bible ; — for the truth of it 
w'e can appeal to the history of thousands, w^ho, 
after a course of vice, have taken refuge in 
infidelity. 


I must bring these observations to a close ; — 
but before doing so, I would impress upon you 
some rules of a practical nature, arising out of the 
principles which have been referred to. 

* sdv Ttg &s\7) TO dsXrifia aurou ttouTii — wishes, desires, 
or is willing, to do his will — J ohn vii 17. 
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1. lie cavciul to acquire a full aiul correct 
knowledge of sacred truth. Be not satisfied with 
what you have learned from your parents or 
teachers, —but study the subject for yourself, with 
a deep sense of the inipoitancc of knowing the 
whole truth on matters of eternal moment. Con- 
sider the perfections of God, as they are displaced ^ 
in his works ; and, in contemplating the wonders 
of creation, cultivate the habit of associating with 
them reflections on the attributes of the Almighty 
Creator. But especially study the truths coii- 
taincHl in his AVord. Carefully examine these 
sacred oracles, and regard their contents as nothing 


less than the voice of God addressing you on 
things which concern your interests for eternity. 
Anxiou.sly examine them to know what tiuths 
they reveal, — what doctrines they teach, — what 
conduct they inculcate ; aiul seek to take them as 


your guide in the formation of character, and in 
every step of lite. C’arefully attend to the e\i- 
dences of revealed truth, that you may fully under- 


stand the grounds on which you receive truths 
involving your hopes aiul prospects lor a lite that 
is to come. Conduct the whole inquiry under a 
deep and solemn conviction, that it is one before 
which all other pursuits, all other inquiries, sink 

into insigniUcance. 
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11. Beware that the truths received do not rest 
in your mind as matters of understanding and 

J O 

memory alone. But carefully cultivate the habit 
of reflecting upon them, so as to trace the influence 
which they ought to produce upon the feelings 
and emotions of your heart, and your whole cha- 
racter and conduct in life. Each of these truths 
has attached to it moral tendencies of the most 
important kind ; and however well they may be 
known, and however carefully they may have been 
studied, if they fail in producing these effects, it 
were better for you that you had never known 
them. The habit which I am thus anxious to im- 
press upon you may be considered, as formerly 
stated, as the turning point of character ; and I 
may safely assert, that nothing makes a greater 
difference between one man and another, than the 
zealous cultivation of it. To cultivate it in early 
life is to lay the foundation for a consistency and 
stability of character, which will enable you to 
look forward with calmness to all the vicissitudes 
of life, — while it will habitually keep before you 
the higher concerns of a life that is to come. To 
neglect it, is to enter upon life to be the sport and 
the victim of every change that flits across the 
scene, — like a man entering upon a pathless wild 
without a guide, not knowing what course he 
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ought to pursue, or rvhithcr the course on which 
liulias chanced to cuter may he conducting Idin. 

At the risk of i)eing dinrged with repetition, 
tliercfore, I would again entreat you to consider, in 
what consists this hahit of retlection, to which are 
attached conseipicnces so inomentoiis. \ ou must 
trace it for yourself, by observing how the mind 
ought to be exercised, when truths of the highest 
import are brought before it. In reading the M'onl 
of ( hid, for example, there ought to be such a tram 
of thought as the following What does this teach 
me respecting Ood, respecting Jesus Christ, respect- 
ing my own condition? What impressions ought 
1 to derive from it, on the great ipicstioiis which 
relate to a life to come ?— what intliience ought 
such truths to produce on the emotions and aflec- 
tions of my heart, and my whole character and 
conduct ii/life ? If the Word of God were thus 
really studied, and seriously contemplated, with a 
constant reference to our own condition in his 
sight, and our hopes and prospects for a future 
'state of being, it would be found to be a field in 
which the most enlarged and most cultivated mind 
may pursue its inquiries with daily increasing 
interest, — ever discovering something new, ever 
deriving some new views of the Divine character 
and procedure, some new impression of the solem- 
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nities of eternal things, some new provision for the 
desires and necessities of him who comes to these 
wells of salvation, thirsting after the water of life. 

III. Besides this course of reflection, at times 
when the attention is more specially directed to 
sacred truth, seek to have the mind disciplined to 
the habit of being occupied with useful and im - 
portant subjects of thought, during those intervals 
when you are set free from your ordinary engage- 
ments either of study or of business. To all there 
are many such intervals, — and by many, perhaps 
by most men, they are apt to be frittered away 
and lost, either in mere listless vacuity of mind, or 
in occupation with frivolities and waking dreams. 
One of the most important points in mental dis- 
cipline, is the habit of having at all times within 
reach, if I may use such an expression, some im- 
portant subject of reflection, to which the thoughts 
may then be promptly and readily directed. Many 
expedients may be employed for this purpose, by 
those who feel the value and the importance of 
the habit ; — but nothing, probably, will be found 
more - effectual, or more easily accessible, than 
the Word of God, — and endeavouring to raise the 
thoughts, by means of it, to the wonders of the 
Divine character, and the solemn realities of things 
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luiseoii. Tt is striking also to observe, bow, as a 
subject for such contemplation, the 'Word and the 
character of t'.od commend themselves to persons 
of all conditions in life, and every grade of mental 
endowment. “ It is a wonderful book,” said a 
veiy poor and solitary old woman in Kdinbuigh, 
to a clergyman M'ho was visiting her hunihle 
dwelling, — *' it is a wonderful book, and 1 will tell 
you how I do with it. ^Vhen I am going to bed, 
I take a bit of it into my mind ; if 1 should not 
sleep it is there to bear me company ; and if I 
sleep, it is there to meet me when 1 awake. 

“ When I remember thee upon my bed, and medi- 


tate on thee 
of Israel ; “ 


in tlie night watches,” said the king 
in the shadow of thy wings will I 


rejoice.” 


IV. Diligently cultivate the habit of looking 
seriouslv within. Scrutinise your own moral con- 
dition, with the earnest desire to know what you 
arc in the sight of Him to whom your inmost 
thoughts are known. You iind in his AVord that 
there is a broad way which leadeth to death, and 
in which many walk ; and a narrow way that 
leadeth to life, but which there are few that find. 
In which of these are you walking? there is no 
middle course. Tress the inquiry with a serious- 
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ness adapted to its solemn interest ; be not afraid 
of discovering the truth,— for thousands come 
short of eternal life, from never thus lookino- 

O 

■within. Consider the various duties which beloii" 
to the situation in which you are placed, and how 
you are discharging them,— and the means of use- 
fulness which have been committed to you, and 
how you are improving them for the glory of Him, 
who will call every one of his servants to give an 
account of his stewardship. Look earnestly into 
the discipline of your mind ; what are your pre- 
vailing habits of thought and reflection ; what 
habits of mind have you acquired whicl\ tend to 
raise you to God and to the power of things unseen, 
— and wliat mental habits have you given way to, 
which bind you down to things of earth, and re- 
tard your progress in the way to heaven ? Shrink 
not from pressing the inquiry ; for, however dis- 
tasteful it may be, and whatever effort it may 
require, on it may be suspended your hopes and 
prospects for an eternal being. 

This .scrutiny of your moral condition, this 
searching out of the defects of your character which 
are placing in peril the highest concerns of the 
soul, is that mental exercise which will lead you 
to feel the value and the power of prayer. Lor, 
observe what that is, in which consists the very 
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essence of prayer. It is tliat you go to Gotl with 
a deep scn.se of spiritual wants, and seeking those 
spiritual blessings which you feel that these wants 
render necessary for your safety. On this principle 
you will perceive that no form of devotion can be 
adapted for private prayer. 1 1 must be the earnest 
supplication of the individual heart, for what are 
felt to be its own individual necessities. However 
brief the address,— however imperfect the expres- 
sion, this alone is prayer -,—01111 the faithliilness ot 
Hod is pledged, that this prayer shall be answered. 



NOTE. 


The preceding Essay was meant to be tlie fii-st of a series ad- 
dressed to the Young. In consequence of the death of the Author, 
this design was not carried out. 

The following remarks, which had been prepared by him as an 
introduction, are now subjoined, in order to explain tlie object of 
the series and tlie inconijilete form of the Essay 

“ The desire of tlie Author, in entering upon this undertaking, is 
to bring together, in a simple and connected form, the leading 
truths of natural and revealed religion, with an outline of Christian 
evidence, taken in connection with the leading doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 

“ With such an outline of sacred truth, he is desirous of com- 
bining an inquiry into the laws and principles of investigation 
respecting the great questions of religious belief or, in other 
words, the philosophy of that process of thought, and that state of 
mental discipline, which are peculiarly adapted to this highest of 
all inquiries. For, in this respect it is to be kept in mind, that, 
in what may be tenned the pliilosophy of religious culture, there is 
a peculiarity which is entirely its own. In other departments of 
knowledge we have to deal with the understanding alone, and have 
to investigate those laws of thought, and those principles of 
inquiry, by wliich it may be conducted to the attainment of truth. 
But, in the science of sacred things, we require to trace a further 
process of tlie mind, by which truths that have been received by 
tlie understanding exert a power over the emotions of the heart, and, 
through these, on tlie whole character and conduct in life. 

“ In the religious culture of the young, it is of tlie utmost im- 
portance that these two processes of the mind should be viewed 
together and in their connection with each other. The memory is 
first to be stored with the great principles of sacred truth, and the 
understanding disciplined to a comprehension of its import, and 
the evidence on which it is to be received. But, when these points 
have been accomplished in the most satisfactory manner, we have 
only laid the foundation. The important object wliich remains is 
that discipline of the mind itself, respecting the truths so received, 
by which they may be placed in circumstances for producing their 
proper influence in the formation of the character, and the sound 
culture of the moral feelings of the heart. 

“ The susceptible minds of the young are peculiarly favourable 
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for tins hi?]i (losisn and perhaps the most promising circum- 
stances m wlii.-h human elTorts are likely to avail in promoting it, 
are to he found in the privacy and the tenderness of parentai 
instruction. The parent who devotes himself with suitable lidelity 
to this high duty, will find in it its own reward. New views of 
divine truth will open on his own mind, as he thus seeks to im- 
juess it upon those who are his highest earthly care ; and he will 
find it an occupation calculated to alh.rd the greatest of all sources 
of interest to the most refined and most cultivated mind. For, 
what study in mental science can be comi>ared with that winch is 
presented to the C’hristian parent, while he watches the infant 
mind as it e.xpamls with wonder under its impressions of the Divine 
<haracter, or melts into deep emotion at the Instory of Jesus ? All 

other ncijuirements refer to the concerns of time, — this i>oints to 

cternitv. 

% 

Should the work on which the Author has thus entered be found 
useful as a manual for this great purpose, he will esteem it the 
Inghest distinction that can he conferred ui.on him. By tlie favour 
of the }.ublie, his former writings, on a variety of siibjects, have 
attained a most e.xteiisivo circulation, and have* received the most 
gratifying marks of approval. Tlic ambition that now remains to 
liim, is to have his name associated with those solemn and sacred 
hours, when the ('hristian ]>arent calls around him the chihlren of 
his heart, ami, feeling all the uncertainty of the life which is passing 
over them, seeks torai.se their minds to a life that is never to end." 


THE END. 


PrinUAhy R & R. Cl-ARK. EJinhur^k. 
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